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—oE TE 
gu UF OPPRESSION 
Par iv; 
Boston Daily Whig 
July, 1840, the slaveho'ding 
: cress, eld aaneeting in the Cap- 
raliuns of which the Hou. Win 
sud wm Ue actions of which be 
gttite \ i the acts done, a committee 
(', ¢ Ciay, of Alabama, R. C. Niche 
Wim. S. Fulton of Arkansas, F. 
George C. Drowgoole of 
) J. MeKay of North Carolina Felix 
i see, Wilson Luispkin of Geor- 
, lssourt, Lyun Boyd of Keutucky, 
> ssippl aud tr. D. Sumpter of 
[to prepare an adidress to the 
the views of the meeting, and 
esed instructing them to sign and 
hey annouuee their policy 
es, and as itis a Democratic doe- 
" j authenticated at head quar- 
lows: 
OUR TRUE POLICY. 
; .« of the South is to rejeet and 
nection, direct or indirect, wih 
It is to vote, lor bo tan tor 
Government, WhO Wilt LOL Op uly 
) e all connection with Abo 
hreet, amd pledge himself to ex 
sied in ium by the Constitu- 
proeet the coustitulional rights 
y Siates, 
P such statesmen as are true to the 
Lilul to their duties as mem 
co tederacy. ‘This course of 
I sterily pursned, would afford 
. ninediate and ample pro ection, 
‘ ves, presebuing an uubroken tont, 
, r WwW vy irom ther purpose, itis to be 
vid tind in other sections men 
influenced by a sense of ob- 
xtitution, to make tipa mgoruy 
| . » tu the Southern men their 
y, to southern pmiterests ther 
ton, and to the whole Union 
so, and just Government, which 
wiblic itended to establish, 
of promoting thes grand and sal- 
tin the south, no less use- 
| ne at encouraging to mankind, than 
i own tiferests and safety, that 
w trouble to collect tese ucts 
these VieWs, 
C. ¢ LAY. of Alabama, 
kr. C. NICHOLAS, of Louisiana, 
Ls. PULLON Sot Arkansas, 
PRANCIS THOMAS, of Maryland, 
GLU. ©. DRO ,GOOLE, of Virginia, 
J LAY, of N. Carolina, 
\ GR NDY, ot Penn ssee, 
Wil LUMPKIN, of Georgia, 
JOUN JA SON, of Missouri, 
LYNN BOYD, of Kentucky, 
A. G. BLOWN, of Mississippi, 
I. Dv VMVUER, of S. Carolina, 
thei address, Whiel was very 
minutely inte the duties of 
l aT dete rainy tiow to adhere to 
ms and to exctude all these 
( javer, who woukl not do the 
gv remarks: 
the highest importance to the 
to know and wark the party 
ire thus encouraging the 
lands, and adm naistering 
ists * This subjeet (Sla- 
suversedes all others, and the 
iiman ought to ask when he 
himself lo aay party,or v le 
vill it in auy Way encourage 
l exposition of the policy adopted by 


x Democrats in 1310, and which has 
y and triumphantly prosecuted ever 
I secret. of the pre found si- 

ject of slavery, of the Senate of 
whieh hase su many expectants 


| Y tine 


s ( didates for the Pres deney. 
etot the reluetanee of all pro- 
pledge themselves to the 
it devel- 
te Ht action which prostrated Mr, 
ore, mn ot the tact that 
a magerity of the vominating 


LOOHDOtst Opinions, 


spite 


!wineh setup Mr. Polk in spite ot 

vas the eLoice of nobody at all. 

S +1 leserdemain which the Washington 
Hetrays so great a reluctance to abandon, 

ug of Mr. Calhoun, and so won, 


tlitherto worked, that 
eeus very willul in that gentleman not ag 
petition of the experiment, 


we iliss 


\ NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
ly Whig paper which we have seen pro- 
/ losupport General Taylor at any rate, and 
gusta National Convention, is the Geor- 

*“ Journal and Messenger, published at Macon, 
Tint paper propos- 
\s eral Paylor for President, and 
ord, the present Whig Governor 
Vice President, and makes th tol- 
rks upon the subject:—Lowell Jour- 


tho much spit 


ithe suggestion of our correspondent, 
“ung the Payior and Crawtord flug, we are 
'y nalronal as well as sectional motives. 
candidate, not only of the Whigs 
White people. His name bas a spell 
reven thin the *eohesive power of the 
It is obliterating all purty lines 

ig together lecions of the moderate 
The aid of exucusses or con- 
required to plice Aim betore the 
Whose hearts he has already been nom- 
As no couvertion will be necessary to 
* ciudidate for the’ Presidency, so we 
welitvery may also be very properly dis- 
i regard to the candidate for the sec- 
Tie people are growing restive at any 
conventions—they are sick and dis- 
(eaneus machinery which has in- 
“usneh a mans Mr. Polk. tris 
oper, therefore, that in giving to the 


‘ second Washingion, we should also re- 

? Vashingtonian and Madisonian times 

= - VY Uie people to make their own selec- 
1 Cte 


President, and let Congress desig- 
Mio Whois apparently the choice of the 
Chumber, Every State seems to covet the 
Honor of furnishing a candidate worthy 

Sy, lh Old Rough amt Ready! letyevery 
eetelore, present its own candidate and vote 
‘cco. dingly—leaving the whole of the 
‘eorruption ef a National Convention 
to our opponents. Gen. Taylor will at 
4 c ‘ve a decided majority of friends in the 
ve tehess, and we are perfectly willing te 
“selection of a Vice President to them, 
een Wed as they will be by previous popular 
er That Governor Crawford would have 
i. — Hpen that bedy we feel convinced 
a wlowments, his sterling integrity, his 
—mOship, and expanded views, would pres, 
sition ao Ps, ite consideration, Besitlas his 
oped, 3 a Ww hig, not only in Georgia, 
eed _— 1, Would give hin a power and po- 
para > : no man south of Petmaylvania pos 
thon fim therefore, the Viee Presiden? should be 
id ae region, we feel confident that he 


aery 


® the 


Mis 


ry, a Northern, Eastern, or Western candidate 
should be urged, the South by holding the balance 
of power, would have the ability to secure an offi 
cer who is no! inimical to her interests, particube- 
ly on the subject of domestic slavery. With these 
views we present the names of Taylor and Craw- 
ford, subject to the approval of the people at huge, 
and more particularly of the Whigs of Georgia. 


SELECTION 








MR. CLAY’S SPEECH. 
Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer, 
Lexinoton, Ky., Saturday, Nov. 13, 1847. 


The meeting of the citizens of Lexington, and | 
others, Which was announced a few days since, as-| be misrepresented. 


dangers with which it may be fraught; and who are 


it home and to elevate the national 
abroad—-to assemb'e together in their respective 


opinions. 


Ma. Cray, after these resolutions had been read, 
opened his retnarks by again stating his unwilling- 
tess to have his remarks reported, or publistc d, 
until they had undergone bis supervision, as the 





sembled this morning ; and at precisely IL o'clock, | pare the gloomy aspect of the weather with the 


the hour designated, Henry Clay mounted the plat-| present condition of the country. 
form, ainidst the shouts and cheers ot the assem-| he said, engaged in a bloody War—that most des- 
Jt had rained all the morning, \ olating of terrers, which, when associated with 
With sev- | Pestilence and Famine, was placed in the foremost 
eral other gentlemen, Thad seated myself ata ta- jrank of human woes, 


bled thousands, 
and every thing looked like November, 


We were now, 


Many persolis had compar 


ble on the platform, with pens. ink, and paper—jed the opponents of the War which we are how 
prepared to make a full report of his remarks, when! waging against our nearest neighbor, to those who 


Mr. Clay eame forward, and stated that he was op- 


ed, 
hisown supervision, aud would furnish copies then 
to all who wished them. 
ted, and offered to submit our report to his revi- 
sion. 
we persisted in reporting hin, he would not speak. 
Under these. circumstanuees, of course, we could 


In vain we remoustra-! summed up in these 


lopposed the war in 1812 with Great Brituin. 
posed to have any report of his speech meade for! denied the justice of such a comparison. 
the press, as he had been frequently misrepresent-! the 
He said he intended to have it printed under | the 


He 
Iu 1812, 
war Was, on our part, one of defence  gainst 
aggressions of Engiand. It was a war, the 
objects of which were most emphatically and truly 
few words: * Free Trade and 
Sailors Rights? 


to fight against a country with which we were in 
amity. We sought to preserve our rights upon 


tuke ho notes of any consequence ; and hence the | the high seas, and not to allow Great Britain to 


sketch will be found more brief than Thad hoped | sweep us off that highway of all the nations. 
It will give you, however, was a War of the people. 
an impression of the general tenor and spirit of lis! they were in favor of its being carried on. 


and intended to send, 


remarks, 


That 
They willed it, and 
. +] 

He 


spoke from actual knowledge, when he stated that 


Gen. Leslie Combs called the meeting to order,| Mr, Madison was personally opposed to the War. 


and said he hoped that perfect silence would be | 


observed, as it was probably the last time that the | For what object was it declared ? 


How would the present War compare with that? 
It was created 


lustrious individual naw before them would ad-) by the act of Mr. Polk--ratified, it is true, by the 


dress a popular assembly; and he resolved to do 


net of Congress. 


it owthis oceasion from a high seuse of duty to: the order of the President to Gen, Taylor to mareh 


himself and to the country. 


The momentous) nponthe Rio Bravo, to a point opposite Matamoras. 


question now presented to the American people, The President acted thus while Congress was in 


of the annexation, by conquest or purchase, of an) session, without eoensulting Uiat) horddy. 


When, 


inmense foreign territory, inhabited by millions of frowever, the perilous condition of our army was 
people of differe traces and colors, and placing: made known, and supplies were demanded for it 
them on an equal footing with the free white citi- | they were voted by Congress—by the Wings, as 


zens of this Republic, permitted noe man who! well as others. 
loved his country to remain silent; and Henry Clay) have acted, 
would have been unworthy of his past history, needed for the safety of the army. 


In this, they acted as he would 
‘They voted the sapplies which were 
Bat they went 


he had allowed any selfish considerations to palsy | boyond-this—aud they were wrong in voting for 


his tongue, 
dent, 


He had rather be right than be Presi- | rhe preamble to that bill 


Never, so help him 


God! would he have given sucha vote! They 


On motion of Gen. Combs, the Hon. George) were wrong in voting for wit they knew to be ali 
Rebertson was appointed President, with a long —for the declaration that ‘war existed by the ae 


array of Vice Presidents and Secretaries. 


of Mexico? “So great was his regard tor truth 


Mr. Clay then rose, and offered the following tha he would trve tid doa life itself, before he 


resolutions :— 


Ist. Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting, that 
the primary cause of the present unhappy war exist- 
ing between the United States of America and the 


would have subseribed his name to such 
hood, 
The peovle had been warned, when the move- 


ment for the anvexation of ‘Texas was first ®om- 


a falsc- 


United States of the Republic of Mexico, was the | meneed, that if they took Texas, they would also 


annexation of Texas to the former; and the imme- 


diate oceasion of hostilities between the two Repub-) such fears, it was said, need be entertained, 


lies, arose out of the order of the President of the 


United States for the removal of the Army, ander. amicably setided. 
command of General Taylor, from its position be the fiet? 


the 
at Corpus Christi, to a point opposite Matamoras, on 
the east bank ofthe Rio Grande, within the territory 
claimed by both Republies, bat then ander jurisdic- 
tion of Mexico, and inhabited by its citizens ;—that 
the order of the President for the removal of the 
ary to that point, was tmprovident and unconstita- 
tional, it being without the concurrence of Congress, 
or even consultation with it, although it was in ses- 


sion; but that Congress having by i's subsequent 
g g OI 4q 


take her war, No 
The 
bonmbliry difficulties, it was declared, eould be 
And now what lad proved to 
Was not the present war, in conse- 
quence of a boundiry dispute? At the very time 
whenour army was ordered to march on Matamo- 
ras, to take possession of the disputed territory, 
Mr. Siidell was on his way to the city of Mexico, 
to enter into negotiations for the settlement of the 
sume dispare. Why not wait uatil his mission had 
been fulfilled ? 

It had been stated over and over again, that the 


Tie assertion was hooted at. 


acis recognized the war, thus bronght into existence ; Whigs were the enemies of their country, for 
without its previous authority or consent, the prose- speaking against the war,—that they bad deserted 


cution of it became thereby national, 


her. Was this the case? Have not the Whigs, 


2d. Resolved, That in the absence of any formal he asked, been as prominent as the Demorrats, in 


and public declaration by Congress, of the objects fighting on the bloody fields of Mexico? 


Have 


for which the war oaght to be prosecuted, the Presi-  gjey not shed their blood as freely ? 


dent of the United States, as Chief Magistrate, and 
as Commander in Chiefof the Army and Navy of 
the United States, is left to the gaidance of his own 
judgment to prosecute it, for such purposes and ob- 
jects as he may deem the honor and interest of the 
Nation to require. 


3d, Resolved, That, by the Constitation of the |! Veste Vin the King. 


Uniied States, Congress being invested with power | 


War now exists:—but we have as yet made no 
declaration of the objects of that war. fs, therefore, 
behooves Congress to dechire what are those ob- 
jects. cad wpou What terms the war with Mexico 
willcease. lo monarchies, the war-making power 
In this country, it rests with 
the people, through their representatives in Con- 


vite s Highs A 
to declare war and grant letters of marque and re- ; £FeSS8 assembled. “This is distinctly stated iu the 
prisal, to make rules concerning captares by land , Constitution itself. It is true the President has 
and water, to raise and support armies, to provide the power of making treaties; byt these treaties 


and maintain a navy, and to make rules for the gov- | are always founded on the acts or resolutions of 


ernment of the land and naval forces, has the fullest) Congress, In support of this statement, he referred 


and most complete war-making power on the part of | 
the people of the United States, and so possessing it, 
hasarightto determine upon the motives, causes 
and-objects of the War, when onee commenced, or | 
atany time daring the progress of its existence. 

4th. Resolved, In the farther opinion of this meet- | 
ing, that itis the duty of Congress to declare, b 
some authentic act, tor what purposes and objects | 
the existing War ought to be further prosecuted ;— 
thatit rs the duty of the President, in his official ea- 
pacity, to conform to such declaration of Congress ; | 





and tt after such declaration the President should de- | What are its objects and when it shall stop ? 


to certain resolutions of Congress regarding Re- 


| ciprocity in Trade, upon which some ten or dozen 
| treaties bave since been founded. 


If, therefore, 


|such comparatively unimportant subjects as Trade 
land Commerce, the President take his instruc ions 
| from the People, through their representatives in 


Congress, much stronger is the argument for his 
doing so, in regard to the prolongation of war, 


power, when war has been once declared, to say 
If so, 


cline or refuse to endeavor, dy all the means, civil,| then you may call the President hy what name you 
diplomatig and military, in his power, to execute the | please; bute will be in fact as powertiil asa 


cA hi 


authority, should continue to prosecute the War for | 


will of Congress, and, in defiance of its) Caesar, an Emperor or a King. 


You give to one 
men a power which the Coustitution never intend- 


purposes and objects other than those declared by | ed should belong to him. 


that body, it would become the right and the duty | 


ot Congress to adopt the most efficacious measures l 


to arrest the farther progress of the War, taking eare | 
to make ample provisions for the honor, the safety | 
and security of oor Armies in Mexico, in every con- | 
tingency ; and it Mexicu should dechne or refuse te 
conclude a treaty with us, stipulating for the pur- 
poses and objects so declared by Congress, it would | 


| should b@ the conditions of Peace. 


Mr. Clay continued to dilate at consid-rable 
ength upon this topic, expressing his conviction 
that Congress should declare, at the coming Ses- 
sion, What are the objects of the War, and what 
Ifthe President 
then remains opposed toa Treaty upon the terms 
indicated by Cougress, and refuse to conclude one, 


be the duty of the Government to prosecate the War Uiere was a way hy whieh even he could be reach- 
with the utmost vigilance, antil they were attained ed, and made to feel that the will of th: people is 


by a Treaty of Peace. . 

5th. Resolved, That we view with serious alarm | 
and are utterly opposed to any purpose like the an- | 
nexation of Mexico to the United States in any 
mode, and especially by conquest; that we believe 
the two nations cuuld not be happily governed by | 
one cvinmon authority, owing to their great diff -ren- 
ces of Race, Law, Language, and Religion, and the 
vast extent of their respective territones, and the 
large amount of their respective populations; that 
such a union, against the consent of the exasperated 
Mexican people, could only be effected and pre- 
served by large Sianding Armies, and the constant 
application of military force ; in other words, by des- 
polic sway exercised over the Mexican people in) 
the first instance, but which there would be just 
cause to apprehend, might, in process of time, be ex- | 
tended over the people of the United States; that) 
we deprecate, therefore, such a anion as wholly in. 
compatible with the genius of our Government, and | 
| with the character of our free and liberal institutions; | 
and %e anxiously hope that each nation may be left | 
_in the undisturbed possession of its own laws, lan-| 
| guage, cherished religion and territory, to pursue its | 
‘own happiness according to what it may deem best 
jfor itself. 

Gh. Resolved, That, considering the series of 
jsplendid and brilliant victories, achiewed by our 
| brave armies and their gallant commanders, during 
ithe War with Mexieb, unattended by a single re- 
lverse, the United States, without any danger of 
their honor suffering the slightest tarnish, can prac 
tice the virtues of moderation aad magnanunity 
towards their discomfited foes. We have no desire 
‘for the dismemberment of the Republic of Mexico, 
but wish only a just and proper fixation of the limits 
of Texas. 

7th. Resolved, That we do positively and empha? 
ically disclaim and disavow any wish or desire on 
our part to acquire any oan inrcionty gen 
for the purpose of propagating Slavery, or mtro- 

nn the United States into any such 


dacing Slavery from 





the sovereign power. 
nent. 

Mr. Clay said he was entirely opposed to the 
annexation ef Mexican territory. One half of our 
own territory still remained unoccupied. Millions 
of neres of Lind are still in the market. We do not 
want more, althongh some desire that our limits 
should be extended trom the Atlantic to the Pacific 
seas, If Congress should pss resolutions, declar- 
ing that Peace should be concluded upon certain 
termes, fixing the boundaries of Texas at what they 
consider the proper lines, he did aot believe the 
President would refuse to accede to their wishes. 
He was himself alrendy half tired of the War, and 
would don tless be glad enough to adopt ary plan 
by which Peace might be restored. 

As to there being any difficulty in settling upon 
a boundary line, be would be willing to undertake 
in sixty hours to secure their conse tand ev-oper- 
ation. The truth was Mr. Polk imagined that, 
after Matamoras fell, the Mexicans would succumb. 
Such has been his expectation after every battle. 

ut now, when we are even inthe Halls of the 
Montezunms, our object is as far from attainment 
as ever! . 

He referred to the Spanish character, as evinced 
in their struggle, protracted for eight hundred 
years, with the Moors in Spain. He spoke of the 
absurdity of asking indemnity for our losses, of a 
people who have nothing to give us. As to the 
annexntion of their territory, he considered it to be 
little short of madness to introduce eight or nine 
millions of people, speaking a different language 
and professing # different religion, amongst us, to 
assist in governing our republic. Suppose, said 
he, they should choose not to send delegates: could 
we appoint them? Would that be carrying out 


He meant by impeach- 


the prinemple of our constitution, whieh declares 


that every citizen should have a yoice in 
rulers? ~ 





ign territury. - ' , 


aS 


Sth Resolved, That we invite our fellow estizens 
of the United States, who are anxious for the restor- 
tion of the blessings of Peace, or, if the existing 
War shall continue to be prosecuted, that its pur- 
pose and object shall be defioed and known; who 
are anxious to prevent present and future perils and 


also anxious te prodace contentment and satisfaction 
character 


communities, and express their views, feel:ngs and 


subject upon which he was about to spe ak was 
one upon which be was especially desirous nit to 
He then preceeded to com- 


We sought to defend our sailors 
He declined peremptorily, and said that if! from being dragged from our ships, and compelled 


. - 
Ir was created in consequence of 


If 


| Congress remain silent, shall the President have 
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UNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND, 


NOVEMBER 26,18 
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ee 

(PP All men are born free and equal—with ecr 
tain natural,essential and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 

7 Three millions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels versonal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

7 Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub 
litan, (!!) America every year. 

i lmmediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

UF Slaveholders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are tu be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as} 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

ja The existing Constitution of the United States ie 
‘a covenant with death, und an ogreement with hell 
NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


J. BROWN VERRINTON, PRINTER. 








——_—s 


WHOLE NO. 881, 








the extension of s'avery. We deplored ts existence, 
but remarked that, in some form er other, it Was 
universal. He considered the refusal to accept 
new territory us the best means of averting the 
difficulties that surround this important: but deli- 
cate subject, eA 

The speech occupied tco hours and a half in its 
delivery; and che foregoing is but a meagre sketch 
of its most important points. Mr, Clay adhered 
very closely to his resolutions, whieh embody all 
ihe great principles which were discussed and ad 
voeated in his remarks. Tsend them to you just 
is they were sulinitted to the meeting, having ob- 
trined a copy from the Observer, to which they 
were furnished by Mr. Clay, in advance. 

The Resolutions were adopted by acclamation. 


SIAM AND SLAVERY, 
To the Editor of the Chaistian World: 
Meapvitte, November 7th, 1847. 





Dear ' 
by Prot. S ,ou Sian and Slavery, 
does * Siam and Slavery’ mean ? 


explain. 





But what 
you ask. 


Siam, would give a lectuce relative to the the work 
in which he hud been engaged, at three o’clock, 
lp. w.,at the Presbyterian Cihhureh. The lecture 
lwas very fully attended, by mecoibers of all denom- 
linations in town. 
the pleasure of listening to the touching accounts 
lof the condition of the bevigited Siamese. 





i were over, with hearts glowing> with compassion 
‘for their brethren in the darkuess of heathenism, 
land swelling with the promptings of benevolence, 
land with the gushing sympatiies for their dis- 
| tress, 
At the evening service of our Choreh, Prof. 8, 


Mr Ciny declured Lim-ef strongly opposed to 


Sir :—I have just returned from a lecture | offensive ; 
I will | 
Last Sabbath morning, a notice was read | 


in our pulpit, that the Rev, Mr. Bradley, who had 
been a missionary for the past thirteen years in | 


Among the rest, Prof. S. had | 


The | 
faudience went to their homes, when the services | 


| 


THE WARNINGS OF HISTORY. 

Our respected and honored fellow-citizens, Wm" 
H. Prescott, wrote an article for the North Ameri- 
cav Review, in the year 1841, reviewing the His- 
tory of the United States, written by his friend and 
teilow-historian, the Hou. George Bancroft, 

The following statesman-like views ocenpy 
about one page of the review :— 


‘Hope isthe attribute of republies; it should 
be peeuliarly so of ours. Our fortuue is all in the 
advance, We have no past,as compared with the 
vations of the Old World. Our existence is but two 
centuries, dating fiom an embryo state; our real 
existence as an independent people lithe more 
than halfa century. We are to look forw rd, then, 
and go forward, not with vainglorious boast ng, 
bat with resolation and honest confidence. Boas- 
j ting, indecorous in all, is peculiarly so in those 
|who take credit for the great things they are go- 
iing to do, not these they have done. 

The glorification of an Englishman ora Freneh- 
jmnan, withalong line of annals in the rear may be 
thatof an American is ridiculous. Bat 
we may feel a just confidence from the past that 
we shall be true to ourselves for the future; that, 
to berrow a cant plirase of the day, we shail be 
trne to onr mission—the most momentous ever 
intrusted to a nation; that there is sufficient Intel- 
ligenee and moral principle in the people, if not 
always to choose the best rulers, at least to right 
| themselves by the ejection of bad ones, when they 
find they have been abused; that they have intel- 
ligence enough to understand that their only con- 
sideration, their security as a nation, is in union; 
that separation into smaller communities-is the 
creation of so many hostile States ; that a large 
extent of empire, instead of being an evil, from 
embracing regions of irreconcilable local interests, 
is a benefit sinee it affords to us means of that re- 
ciprocity which makes the country, by its own re- 





jsources independent ofevery other; and that the 


wave notice that he had an intention of devoting | 


the next Sabbith evening toa cousideration of the 
relative conditions of the inhabitants of Siam, and 
cf the three millions of slaves in our own country. 
| Accordingly, this evening, although it has rained 
‘much of the day, we had an untsually large, and 
very attentive audience. LT shall endeavor to give 
hyou a brief ontline of Prof. S2s remarks, although 


representatives drawn from these ‘ magnificent dis- 
tances’ will, on the whole, be apt to legislate more 


jindependantly, and on broader principles, than if 


hay principle oljeet in writing, was lo show you 


jwhat a glorious opportunity he had lor catching 
| pro-slavery Chiureli-rne mbers in their own trap. ‘ 

|} Prof. S. gave out his text,-—for, by the way, it 
lwasa regular service, and not properly a leeture,— 
¢Out of thine own mouth will f judge thee, thou 
i wieked servant, and proceeded with his discourse ; 
land he did * condemn them out of their own mouth,’ 


Tn showing the condition of tie slaves of the South, | 


as contrasted with that of the Siamese heathen, 
‘he proved all tis assertions by quotations from 
reliable pro-slavery anthority, prior to all Abolition 
lexcitements, when all statements were made in 
“unsuspecting and in uadisguised honesty. 

| He first remarked, that the slave population of 
the South, and the population of Siam, were nearly 
or about equal. He then, first, contrasted their 
political condition. The Siamese were unser the 
dominion of an absolute monareh, aud were com- 
pelled to go and come at his bidding; to submit 
to the imposition of enormous taxes, with no voice 
in their appropriation. So were the slaves of the 
(South under a despotism—a despotisin greater 
than that whieh erushed the Siamese; for not only 
waseve. v political right taken from thom, but they 
| were jd us property themselves, like cattle. 
Their Hu condition, The Siamese were in many 
respacts degraded. But were there any slivé inar- 
kets there, with Christ ‘ans (?) to purchase? Were 
ithe Sitinese liable at any time to be flogged with 
the lash, torwired, insulted, subjeeted to all the out- 
lrage of ungover ed lust, and pride, and anger; 
and no redress? Were they liable to be torn from 
kindred and friends, and borne into hopeless, ray- 
less, pitiless exile? Were there men {?) in Siam 
who bred children to be sold to the highest bidder ? 
!Avain: their religious condition, ‘The Sinmese 
| worshipped idols, But the government supported 
their religion, suchas it was, Thousands of dol- 
lurs were yearly spentin the idol service? Chil- 
dren were tangiit to read their religions books, and 
all were encouraged in the performanee of their 
ireligious duties. Not only this, but strauge teach- 
ers, Christians were permitted to use their influence 
in making converts to the new religion, But how 
| with our slaves? Are thousands of dollars spent 
‘annually for their religions improvement? Have 
jthey temples aud teachers? The Siamese are 


jheathen ; but is ita crime there to wish to learn of. 


| God, or to be caught learning to read ? 

Such isa partial outline. He also spoke of the 
doings of the Presbyterian Kentucky Synod, their 
jinconsisteney, in excluding trom their fellowship 
ithe Unitarians on account of their belief, and ad- 
| mitting slavebolders under the plea that Chirsit no 
{where expressly forbids slavery. 


| mark, and blown to the winds. 
| Ido not pretend that this is. in all respects, a 
jcorrect statement of the sentiments as expressed 
iby Prof. S., but it will give you some idea, at least, 
jof the discourse. [would only add, that [ regret 
that the words whieh he spoke, and the appeal 
| which he made, could net have been heard by 
every man and wonan throughout the length and 
‘breadth of the hurd. W. Cc, 





From the Kentucky Examiner. 
MARYLAND. 


*. Snodgrass attended a meeting in Cecil eoun- 
ty Maryland, on the 26th uit, and, after addressing 
jiton the subject of slavery, the following resolu- 


| tions were passed : 


sectional jealousies and differences should be for- 





not only Maryland. but the country at large, of 
| this moral and social evil. 


_ Reso'vel, That we are determined that our sanc- 
ition shall never be given to the further extension 


of slavery, feeling as we do, that having allowed it | 


} H . ety ‘ Ps 
the eonsututional gurantee within its present limita, 
We have done all that can be fairly asked of us as 

lovers of Truth and Justice, or ay true patriots. 


_ Another meeting was held in the same county, 
in which Marylanders deelared their determination 


to diseuss the whole subject, and passed the fol- 
lowing resolve :— 


: Reso'ved, That we believe that not only the phys- 
ical, but the moral interests of M iryland, demand 
that slavery stil cease within her borders—rest- 
ing, as it does, like an incubus upon her body s0- 
cial, while blasting, as if with a general mildew, 
the fruits of her beautiful and natarally productive 
soil, aud drying up, as with rushing wiud, the foun- 
tains of Truth and Justice. 


A letter from a Kentnekian in Cumberland, 
Marylaad, to a friend in this eily says: 


‘ There is an evident und growing determination 
to bring up the subject of emancipation, and when 
the Presidential election is over, f believe it will be 
done, as slaveholders seem as bent upon itas those 
who do not own any negroes.’ 


This looks bright and eheering. It seems in- 
deed, as it the border slave States were resolved 
to master their one great evil. The will alone is 
wanting. Give them that, and they conquer it, and 
rise to @ pitch of moral and physical ness 
sueh as they could never td __ onder 





occupied with petty state, where each legislator is 
swayed by the paltry faetions of his own village. 
In allthis we may honestly confide, but our eon- 
fidence will not pass for argument, will not be ae- 
cepted as the solution of the problem. ‘Time only 
ean solve it,and until the period has elapsed whieh 
shall have fairly tried the strength of our institu. 
tions, through peace and through war through ad- 
versityand more trying prosperity, the time will 
not have come to write the History of the Union,’ 


Inthe year 1245, Mr. Preseatt was solicited to 
colleet his miscellaneous articles for republication, 
by the Harpers, in this country, and also, for an 
edition to be published in London. Tn editing this 
work, the distinguished author published the fol- 
lowing note to the extract above quoted: * We re- 
print itat the present time, when there are ‘fatal 
syinptoms’ in the History of our Repnblic.’—Bos- 
ton Courier, 


{>> The Prov dence Journal, in an article upon 
the approaching session of Congress, and the de- 
mand of the times, remarks: 

‘Ttisa erisis whieh calls for all the highest qual- 
ities of a statesmen; of a statesmen of the nine- 
teenth century, of an American, of a Chrisiian 
statesmen, It does wot cail for, it cannot be an- 
swered, by the qualities which in other lands and 
distantages have conferred renown upon the elo- 
quence of the rostrum, and the Senate. 

‘We want statesmen who have not observed in 
vain the history of eighteen centuries. We want 
meu who have felt the influence of Christianity 
upon the barbarous maxims and customs of the 
world, We want men who understand that the 
glories of peace far anuscend the gloies of war. 
We want men who can appreciate the grandeur. ot 
moral courage, men Who know that justice is strotg- 
er than arms, tliat character is worth more than 
territory, men who can see substantial injustice 
and deep disgrace, beneath the banners of victory, 
and anndst the glare of conquest.’ 

‘Iu fine, we want the enlightenéd philosophy of 
modern tines and the humane precepts of the 
Christian religion applied to the war with Mexico, 
We want a course of policy which shall worthily 
represent the common sense, the intelligence and 
tlie conscience of the country, Whoever makes 
an appeal to these qualities of the national charac- 
ter, will not speak in vain. Ele will find that timid 
politicians bave done injustice to the people, He 





i will meet with a response that will reach our ru- 


Apologies for 
islavery were examined during.the course of re-! 


Resolved, That the time has come when our) 


gotten in an earnest and persevering effort to rid | 


lers that the righteousness of the nation can burst 
asunder the web of their cratty and grovelling pol- 
icy. ‘The great majority of the people’ are op- 
posed to this war and in favor of honesty and jus- 
tice. They only waut a leader, If the Senate 
would but express the opinions and feelings of 
the study, the field, the workshop and the fireside, 
this war would have a speedy terinination,’ 
WAR AND TERRISPORY. 
| There is vo way io which we can exercise so 
powerful an influence as by setting a good exam- 
ple. Universal comfort, contentment and happi- 
ness among our people, would be the very best 
commentary upon the character of our institution, 
—And if the resultcould be presented to mankind 
individually and collectively, the power of repub- 
lican sentiment would svon break down aristocratic 
i governments and secure to people their rights. 
We want territory no faster than its people can 
assimilate with us in their views and feelings. 
Territory with an atiagonist population, would be 
/of more harm than use. We want territory not 
for the purpose of individual or national. aggran- 
dizement, but for the benevolent purpose of giving 
it such strength and laws, as will develope its re- 
sources, und give to its population that indepen- 
i dence and comfort, which should flow from the soil. 
Tie best way of acquiring it, then, is to make 
it the highestobject of contiguous nations to be a 
partand parcel of us.—This can be done by show- 
ing them under our government the highest degree 
of general and individual happiness. Their con- 
nection with us then would flow from a congenial- 
iy of sentiment, and harmony, and progress would 
be the result of such a union, 
| Weare so constituted that we see more true 
| glory to our country in the d-velopements of the 
| Democratic spirit of the age, than inthe winning 
of a thousand battles in Mexico; and if our view 
of things be erroneous, we must pl-ad the usunl 
excuse, it is an error of the head and not of the 
heart.—Southport [Democratic] Telegraph. 





Tue Rove Apetiep.—It is one of the favorite 
positions of our Sonthern friends, that Slavery isa 
civil and political institution, and therefore not 6 
be meddled with by the Chureh. They are fond 
of quoting in this eonnection Chrisi’s- saying: 
‘Render under Caesar the things that areCeesar’sjand 
unto God the things that are God's.’ We are wil- 
ling to take it so ; and to use, in tying the case, 
the very illustration used by Christ himself. «And 
they brought. him a penny. And he said unto 
them, whose is this-image and superseription ?— 
They say unto him, Caesar's.’ Aud then he laid 
down the rule. So, when one man claimsto hold 
another as ‘a chattel personal to all intents, eon- 
structions, and purposes whatsoever,’ (Buvard’s 
Digest Laws of-South Carolina,) let ux appeal to 
our Master’s maxim; let the one stand up beside 
the other; and as the claim is announced, let us 
ask, ‘WHOSE 18 THIS IMAGE AND SUPERSCRIPTION? 
If the ‘chattel? be a man, he bears God's image ; 
and we are torender him to God and not to man, 
Apply but this one rule of Christ’s 





faithfully, (n 
here besides that wi 
She are scores pega be, will by: relent 


a 
From the Boston Whig. 
THE NARRATIVE OF WM. W. BROWN. 


Mr. Eprror:—The unvarnished tale of any 
person of his own experience, whether in slavery 
or elsewhere, niust always prove instructive tothe 
ininds and hearts of mankind generally. We 
imagine to ourselves, (or are very apt to,) that we 
can fathom this inearnation of all that is wicked 
and abominable, (slavery,) because, perhaps, we 
know many of its outlines, and may be, some of 
jits workings, But eternity alone can make mani- 
fest the depravity which is consequent from a sys- 
jtem of unrequited servitude. The truest picture 
ithat ever was given of a slave, or ever can oe, can 
jnever nike one feel its true enormity, More, the 
jliving witness of all its workings. in any, or every 
|place imaginable, is insufficient to begin to esti- 

mate its evil, Indeed we know this often bas a 
contrary effect. The testimony of Gen, Eaton in 
| Algiers, that he had looked upon slavery in bis 
jown country, though far worse than he there suW, 
junmoved, proves sufficiently the hardening infiu- 
ence it hes upon the human heart. The narrative 
of this fugitive from a land of whips and chains, 
Idouht not will make slavery more hateful in the 
eyes of every true lover of iis race. Would that 
all our lierature was such as to make vice in all its 
fornis beteful, as this wi'l make slavery. In read- 
ing this narrative of the emotions that were struge 
gling inthe breast of this fugitive fora land of 
‘liberty, and of the thousands that must Ve at this 
very moment, one cannot but think him the hap- 
piest being on earth who could but once have the 
privilege of assisting one solitary being to a land of 
treedony Wells Brown, the ehristian philanthro- 
pist, who fed, clothed and otherwise assisted this 
punting fugitive, and to whom this littl book is 
jdedicated, is truly a happy man. This act of 
humanity, though among perhaps the hundreds in 
this lity of w similar character, and in’ defiance of 
law soleninly made, will, }doubt not, redown even 
‘to his everlasting happiness, 
| The thoughts and feelings which naturally arise 
from the perusal of this litle narrative, mike all 
“questions of party and sectarian rivalry appear 
utterly insignifjeant. The voice of God here 
speaks in tones whieh puts all human contrivances 
to shame, Hore let the apologist look and see an 
pexhibition of biznself. if peradventure he should go 


bet cd even and forget what manner of person 
e€ 1%, 














HOW IT bitrate ale TESTIMO- 
VY 


The following letter, in the American Agricul- 
iturist, (page 310, current voluime,) from a citizen 


of Louisiana, furnishes a most suiking picture of 
Plantation Ecouomy: 


. HINTS FOR THE SOUTH. 

‘In looking over the pages of the Agriculturist 
and other journals of the day, I often see articles 
respecting the improvements of the South. I no- 
‘ticed the different improvements in planting, rear- 
jing of stock, and agricultural implements; I like 
‘them all, and wish these improvements could be 
‘brought about ; but there itis, when [look around 
sand see so much, speaking of desolation and de- 
jeny, my heart Gils me, and 4 begin to be fearful 
jthat the south never will be redeemed from its 
istate of thraldom, If you speak to the plamers 
lnbout raising se much cotton, and not turning 
‘their attention to other things, or at least divide 
jtheir labor, they will say,* Oh, well, I know it; I 
| know we are running ourselves, but it cannot be 
|he!ped. We uve in debt, and must make cotton to 
j work ourselves out. 
| We have to buy our own meat, both for our ta- 
ibtes and our negroes. This takes the work of five 
jor six hands, Then we have corn often to buy, 
jand taxes to pay, whieh, with us, are extremely on- 
‘erous ; also, negro clothing, plows, shoes, medical 
bills, horses, mules, and store accounts to pay, and 
jatthe end of the year, if there is no interest or in- 
jstalmentof som> bank debt to pay, the remnant of 
‘the good old times of 1836-7 why even then, out of 
ja crop of $6,000 or $7,000, we hardly have enough 
jleft to pay our overseer, ‘This is a true picture of 
\the South. To be sure, some of our most enter- 
| prising planters(and among them I will name Col. 
|). J. Fluker of this paris’) are raising a small 
“portion of their meat, but not a tithe of what they 
juse. ‘This a very important item, and one which 
_wonll save many thousands to the South ifit were 
otherwise. 
| I would be obliged to some of your well-informed 
Southern correspondents, ifthey would give a page 
jor two of advice respecting the rearing, education, 
;xnd management of hogs from the time they are 
‘usherd into an unfeeling world, to that period when 
\they are destined to grace the table of a negro. We 
{ean afford to be dependent on the West for our 
liable meaty but we should raise that on which we 
feed our negroes, and not be forced to pay from 
| $15 to 816 per barrel for pork. There is one diffi- 
leulty in the way. Our negroes kill off the pigs as 
|fast as they appear. We should also be able to 
raise our own wheat here. It has been cultivated 
| suecessfully in Mississippi, and ] see no good ren- 
/son why we cannot flour it ourselves. 


| ‘Iu regard to negro clothing, I suppose we must 


jhe content to be supplied with Lowells and Lin- 
|seys from the looms of the North, until we have a 
jmanufactory of these articles in the South, which 
|is well able to support several, Do you know why 
‘cotton bagging, and bale rope, and twine, cannot 
'be made at home, and thus absorb many a bale of 
/cotton which would find its way to the North or to 
England, the genius of which country will mianu- 
facture and reship it to us with a thousand per cent. 
iad ed? IT should also like to know what is the 
i best method of taking care of stock which have to 
depend on what nature provides for them? How 
| disgraceful it is to a planter to see, all through the 
| winter, his stock, both old and young, standing, 
ithin as a shadow, shivering under the lee of some 
fence corner, and starved, turned out ‘to root or 
‘die’ on a scanty winter pasture. This is what bas 
killed all the fine Durham .and other stock. So 
Lit is with mules and horses, Is it not possible to 
j build some kind of shelter for stock to shield them- 
‘selves from the cold piercing blasts of winter? It 
‘appears to me that the manure which could be col- 
lected from the shelter in the spring, would, in une 
iyear, pay for erecting it. » 

' J. 8. PEACOCKE. 

| Belgrade, E. F., La., July 27, 1847. 





Tue New Pro-Stavery Parer.—The following 
resolution was adopted recently in Buthwell dis- 
trict, S.C: 

‘Resolved, That with a view to unite and rail 
the South in the defence of their Constitutiona 
rights, we ap,rove the plan tu establish, at the city 
of Washington, an organ independent of party, 
President-inaking and Government patronage, hav- 
ing for its main esign the defence of those guar- 
anties which the Constitution secures to the slave- 
holding States of this confederacy.’ 





,_ Tue Nasuvitry Ware advertisers George Wash- 
ington 4s a runaway slave. - Says he is the proper- 
ty of Gov. and is a good blacksmith and 
Baptist preacher, and offers $10 to any one who 
= Secure him in jail so the Governor can get 

im. 

Should his Excellency not succeed in catching 
George Washington, we think he need be under 





ho apprehension lest the fugitive should not be 
totmke care of himself, as it reems he hus two" 
to rely upon, blacksmithing and preavhing’ 
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From the Lowell Journal. 
WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


Rev. George L. Hovey, of Boston, delivered a 
lecture in the Masonic Temple, Boston, Sunday 
evening, 14th inst., upon the results of West India 
Emancipation. Mr. Hovey was for three years a 
Missionary in Jamaica, which island he left sbout 
two yexrs ago, on xecount of ill health, We have 
been favored with the following synopsis of his re- 
marks :— 

Mr. Hovey said that there were few subjects on 
which a greater diversity of opinion prevailed, than 
on the results of emancipation in the British West 
India Islands. On the one hand, the benefits tv all 
parties had been set forth in such glowing colors, 
us to make the impression that the emancipated 
masses hud suddenly emerged from the lowest 
state of degradation, to one of pecuniary competen- 
cy and independence—from semi-heathenism toa 
high state of Christianity. He alluded to a book 
written by Mr. Phillips, one of the English Baptist 
Missionaries, as calculated to make this impres- 
sion. On the other hand, emancipation had been 
declared an entire failure—baving ruined the plant- 
ers and greatly injured the emancipated people. 
The truth lay somewhere between these extremes. 
Mr. Calhoun, in bis place in the Senate, deelared 
emancipation in the British West Indies an entire 
failure, and urged in proof, that real estate | ad de- 
preciated and the exports had fallen off. Mr. H. 
admitted the truthfulness of his statements; 1. ©., 
that sugur estates had depreciated in value, and that 
the exports had fallen off, but denied that this de- 
preciation was to be attributed to esmancipation. 
He proceeded to account for the depreciation of 
real estate, and stated as the principal reason, the 
change of policy pursued by England toward ber 
colonies. At the time, and several years after 
emancipation, the sugars of the West India colo- 
nies were protected by a culy on foreign sugars of 
ten cents per pound. With this protection, the es- 
tates were very valuable, even if cultivated in a 
wasteful and expensive way. Vow sugars are pro- 
tected only one and one-eighth cents per pound, 
This in itself accounts for the depreciation of such 
property os was chiefly valuable for the produc- 
tion of sugar. He then alluded to several oth- 
er causes which had some influence, such as the 
diversion of labor to other channels, aud the diffi- 
culty of determining the price of labor, &c. 

Mr. H. then considered che other objection, viz, : 
the falling off of exports. This was true; but he 
maintained that instead of proving emancipation to 
be a failure, it was an argumeut in its favor, be- 
cause it showed that the people were able to con— 
sume what they had formerly exported. The chief 
export is sugar. During the last years of slavery, 
the annual exports from the Island of Jamaica, | 
were about 80,000 hogsheads. Last year they ex-| 
ported 50.000; leaving a deficit of 30,000 Accord. | 
ing to the lowest estimate he had seen, more than | 
30,000 hogsheads of sugar were consumed in the | 
Island, by the 300,000 freed people—more than was | 
ever consumed by them in slavery. Mr. H. be- 
lieved the products of the Island to be greater now 
than ‘they ever had been before. Many of the ne- 
groes who ow own small properties, or ‘free-| 
holds, as they are called, cultivate small patches | 
of eane, and make their own sugar. Other causes | 
had led to the falling off of exports, such as the 
unprecedented drougkt of 1840 and °41, by which 
the cane crop was nearly destroyed ; the scarcity | 
of labor and the high price demanded by the ne- | 








groes, arising ftom the fact that many of the fe-| 
males no longer work in the fields, and that many | 
of the young men prefer to learn trades, or become | 
clerks, or get an education, &e, Mr. H. stated as! 
his full belief, that emaneipation had saved, instead | 
of ruined the planters of Jamaica, That had the} 
reduction in the price of sugar consequent upon | 
the change of policy of the English government, | 
taken place while the expensive and wasteful sys— | 
tem of slave cultivation continued, the planters 
must have been ruined. The soil had already be- 
come exhausted, and nothing but the improved and | 
economical me hods of cultivation introduced by 
free labor, now enabled the planters to keep up the 
cultivation of the estates. Mr. Hovey mentioned 
the introduction of the plough as one of these im- 
provements, In slavery, every cane hole must be | 
dug with the hoe, and the ground must all be pre- 
pared with the hoe. Now, the plough was every- 
where used. He then drew a lively contrast be- 
tween the methods of cultivation by slave and free | 
labor. 
Mr. H. mentioned some facts connected with the 


events of emancipation—such as its entire sufety— | 
the heart felt joy of the people which they express- | 


ed Iv holding religious sesvices, wherever they en- 
joyed any religious privileges. He then noticed 
the vagrant law, which was designed to keep the 


freed people from wandering about and begging | 
their living, and stated the remarkable fact, that in} 


the first two years of freedom, not a negro had been 
taken up as a vagrant, whilst some scores of white 
people had. (‘These were Irish emigrants.) The 


morals of the white population were greatly im-| 


proved. Concubinnge, which had been universal | 


among planters, was no longer reputable, but mar- | 


ringes were frequent. The Sabbath market) 
(which, while slavery existed, was the only market 
day of the week) was abolished—not a market in 
the Island was open on the Sabbath; intemper- 
ance was diminishing, &c. The emancipated peo- 
ple were gradually, though slowly, improving; 20,- 
000 of the emancipated now own real estate and 
pay taxes, and many of them are voters. Their 
physical condition is as comfortable as that of any | 
peasantry in the wo. ld, though they as yet own 
but little property. They generally contrive to 
purchase at least a building spot and a little land, | 
but continue to work on the estates for money to 
make improvements. Their style of living, houses, | 
furniture and food is greatly improved. Intellec—| 
tually, their progress has been considerable. They | 
have many of them learned to read, and now lave | 
schools for their children, This work is, however, 
just begun ; 200,000 of the emancipated people in | 
Jamaica alone, are yet without the means of grace, | 
or education for their children, 

Their progress in morals is still slower. They} 
were socially degraded to the lowest conceivable | 
state. Marriage was almost unknown, and female | 
chastity in a slave not to be spoken of or expected. | 
Great changes for the better had taken piace. Mar- | 
riuge is now highly honorable, but by no means 
universal. Great efforts must yet be made by 
missionaries and Christian teachers, before the 
polluting effects of slavery will be washed away | 
from the mass of the people. 2 

Mr. H. closed with an appeal in belalf of the 
American mission, of which he was for several 
years a member. This mission was commenced 
in the autumn of 1839, by five young men, who} 
went out from New England as Congregational | 
ministers. They were not sent or supported by, 
any society, but went independently, to see if the | 
negroes would pot support them, and they be nrbdle) 
to say the emancipated slave has supported him- | 
selfand the missionaries too, A good work is in 
progress, They have five churches, three hundred 
communicants, five ministers, seven schools, with 
four or five hundred scholars, Though the people 
have done all that he expected of them, the mis- 
sion labors, and some of the missionaries have 
broken down and died, or left the field. Mr. H. 
is now attempting to raise six thousand five han- 
dred dollars, to aid in the completion of the chep- 
els, schoo! houses and dwellings, and relieving the 
pressing wants of the missionaries. 


M. 8. Scudder, Esq., firm of Chas. Sendder & 
Co., 33 Pearl street, will receive funds for Mr. H., 
and forward to the missign. 


| 





DerorvuLation or Vinoixia.—The Parkersburg 
Gazette informs us that upwards of seventy emi- 
grants, a few days ago, passed through that town, 
from the Valley of Virgimia, on their way, with a 
Jarge number of slaves, to Missouri, and the remain- 
der m lowa. Thus, says the Gazette, is Virginia 
peopling other States, when she ought to hold her 
own, and attract immigration from abroad. 

The Norfolk Herald, in view of this depopulation, 
invites emigrants from the North and East to fill up 
the places of the slaveholders, over whose departure 
it rejoices, and anticipates the day asa happy one 
when they shall all be gone. 





Psrupvo Democracy.—At a Democratic (!) Con 
vention, held in Mercer county, Ohio, on the 2Ist 
of August, the following resolution was adopted :— 

* Resolved, That we approve of the decided stand 
taken by the Democracy of Ohio against negro priv- 
ileges within our borders, and that we will cast our 
yote for no man who isan Abolitionist in principle 
or in favor of repealing the black laws of this 
State.’ 





Tue Rausuors. Subscriptions for this paper will 
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PARTIES. 

Ancient historians tell us that Solon made it one 
of his laws, that every citizen of Athens should take 
part, on one side or the other, in the parties or fac- 
tions into which the Commonwealth divided. The 
reason and the policy of this regulation has been the 
theme of much speculation and discussion in ancient 
and modern times. The motive of the legislator in 
making political neutrality a penal offence, was, 
doubtless, tu compel the wealthier and better educa- 
ted classes, which are apt to prefer to take their ease 
and indolently to neglect public affairs, to throw 
their weight against that of popular licentiousness, 
into the scales of the State. The poor and adventur- 
ous, those who had every thing to gain and little to 
lose by any political changes, would be always ready 
enough to plunge into factlon, with small regard to 





be received and forwarded at the Anti-Slavery Office, 
91 Cornhil! 


the principles involyed in it. While those who were 
removed by their circumstances or their tastes, from 
the necessity of mingling in public effairs, would be 
likely to leave the contro] of them in the hands of dem- 
agogues, unless compelled by law to take their share 
in it. The one sort needed a curb and the othera 
spur. And by the union of the two elements, the 
law-giver thought to produce 4 resulting force in the 
right direction. 

In the ancient Commonwealths, the individual 
was merged in the mass, and, sv the State was free, 
it was of small consequence that the rights of those 
making it up were infringed upon. With sucha 
view of political duty, such a law was proper and 
wise. The State refused the individual citizen the 
choice of his own conduct, where she thought her 
own interest demanded that it should be directed in 
a particular line. And in cases affecting her exist- 
ence or welfare, such as political factions, she had a 
right, on those principles, to demand that all her 
sons should take their sides, that so the right might 
have the better chahce to prevail. The different 
notions which obtain in modern times as to the value 
of individual liberty, and the right every man claims 
of doing just as he likes. must render any sach mu- 
nicipal regulation impossible in any modern Com- 
monwealth. But the duty of every man to take his 
side with the right, in all matters of public princi- 
ple, remains the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
In mere matters*of faction, whether this or that bad 
man shall be elevated to office, or whether one or 
the other of tw» doctrines of political economy would | 
put the most money in the general purse, neutrality | 
can be of no mischief, and may be a positive virtue 





But in questions which go to the foundation of nee 
lic and private virtue, and which have to do with | 
principles which underlie all free institutions, no! 
man may innocently refuse to make it manifest | 
whereabouts he stands. 


A distinction isto be made between a party and a| 


| faction. Parties divide on principles, which are more | 


or less vital to the life or the health of the Common- | 
wealth. Factions divide on expediencies or personal- 
ities. Parties are wholesome and necessary in the | 
economy of self-government, Factions are harmful | 
and factitious. The one is a sign of health, the other | 
of disease. Parties have kept the spirit of liberty 
alive, countries where it hasever existed. Factions | 
have laid mightiest republies in the dust. The first 
are consistent with the loftiest virtue, the highest | 
self-respect and the nicest sense of personal honor, 
on the part of those who enter the most warmly in- 
to them. These qualities can hardly co-exist with 
an intelligent addiction to the last. Where any de- | 
gree of freedom exists, there must be differences of 
opinion between the many who have a voice in the 
ordering of offairs. It is according as these differ- 
ences turn vpon high or low ideas, upon disinterest- 
ed or selfish purposes, upon principle or upon policy, 
that they take class with Parties or with Factions 

There have been but four parties in this country, 
since the establishment of the Federal Goveruwent. 
And there was an interval of some ten \+ ars or more, | 
Pisin the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution dow n to the second 
election of Monroe, a conflict of idcas,of political 
principles, was embodied in the Feceral and Demo- 
cratic parties. Men strove for something which they 
thought, at least, was vital to the existence of good 
government, if not of civil society. The novelly of 
the experiment which was in the progress of trial, | 
and the abeence of al! historic precedent for such a! 
state of things,made one party more despondeut, and | 
the other more sanguine, as to the success of popu- | 
lar institutions, then the result has justified. Both | 
parties have found, (we speak of the Free States, | 
only; forin the Slave States there was never, vir-| 
tually, but one party,) that for the purpose of such 
protection to person and property, as the present 
setni-barbarous systems of civil government can give 
the institutions of the country, under the control of} 
their opponents, as well as under their own, answer 
as well as those of most other nations. The honest 
men of those two parties, however, bave learnt, they 
that are wise as well as honest, that the experiment 
of their institutions, as far as the carrying out of 
their avowed princlples and the securing of the sub- 
stantial liberty of those that live under them, has 
proved a most conspicuous failure. 


when there was no party at all. 


The first election of Monroe was virtually the ex- 
tinction of the Federal and Democratic parties: 
The conflict of the American parties was fought out 
on the fields of Europe, and the last blow was giv- 
en to their existence on the plains of Waterloo. | 
The waves ran high fora season after that, but the 
storm was over. Like all the rest of the world, 
they longed for Peace. The great danger seemed 
to be past. The Federal party yielded to its fate, 
and wrapping its robe about it, died with decency. 
But it is from the second term ot Monroe, be- 
ginning in 182], when he went in by an almost unan- 
imous vote,—it is from that * Era of Good Feelings,’ 
as he called it himself,—that the interregnum of 
American Parties should date. The Missouri battle 
had then been fought and lost,—a battle fought, 
not on old party grounds, but on those of sectional 
interests and general principles. That battle was 
like the portent-battles recorded inthe Romance of 
History, as witnessed in the heavens, ominous of 
wars and fightings yet jo come. But half its mean- 
ing only was discerned. That conflict was the last 
that disturbed the tranquillity of those days of truce. 
The vanquished submitted to the victory, and Truce 
was swallowed up in Peace. A hollow Truce gave 
way toa delusive and deceptive Peace. 

Out of the debris of the old parties arose sundry 
factions, which have endured, in one shape o: anoth- 
er, unto this day. Sometimes taking the names of 
men, and at others of things. As the Adams and 
Jackson men, the National Republicans and the An- 
ti-Masons. For many years have they taken the 
shape and style of Democrats and Whigs. But Fac- 
tions are they still, not Parties; for they divide on 
mere questions of men and of measures. It is a 
contest ef candidates and political economies, and 
not of fundamental principles. The quarrel is one 
for office and for the pfévalence of this or that plan 
for raising or keeping the revenue. One of tariffs, 
and Banks, and Sub-treasuries. Of the best method 
of developing the resources of the country amd of 
multiplying its material wealth. The old Free- 
Trade Federalists amalgamate with the old High-ta- 
riff Democrats. For Northern Manufactures have 
sprung into being at/the word which was meant to 
be the death-doom of. Northern Commerce. The 
old High-Tariff Democrats have changed their tune 
at the bidding of Supreme Slavery. For it is found 
that riches instead of ruin have been the result of 
the policy which was eimed at the prosperity of the 


joying, that they rnshed madly upon those who ex- 


of Liberty, and sought to take their lives. 


ciples on which men divide. 


and dividing the political factions against themselves. 


side or the other. 


| verging to the better side; all that is bad to the wor- 


| won.’—a. 


For about ten years from 1821 there wasno Party, 
properly so-called, in the country. Or, rather, there 
was but one Party, which had reigned, unmarked 
by the general eye, over and through the old parties, 
from the inception pf the Government,—the Slave- 
Oligarchy of the South. About 1831 its Antagonist 
appeared on the stage in the Modern Anti-Slavery 
Movement. Fromthat moment there were again 
two parties in the field. Slavery had evoked its 
deadly opposite. Slavery and Anti-Slavery were 
the hostile principles which informed the two parties 
which were thenceforth to divide the nation between 
them. They are natural enemies, and can never 
compromise or coalesce, and the conflict between 
them must last until Slavery or Liberty is extinct. 
So dead in trespasses and sins was this nation, so 
profoundly was it lulled into a lethargic repose by 
this delusive Peace, that there was found but one 
man in the whole land to proclaim the doctrine of 
Imnmeciate Emancipation, as the only remedy for 
Slavery. And so besotted was the people with the 
false repose and the hollow prosperity they were en- 


pressed the new ideas, the preachers of the Evangel 
But it 
mattered not. The new idea was expressed. The 
party was formed from tie moment of that utterance, 


and has ever since been engaged in its appropriate |_ 


work of warfare. 

These are the only parties which now exist in the 
country ; for these are the only fundamental prin- 
It is a fundamental 
question, this of Slavery, for it is so interwoven with 
our whole system of things that it is politically im- 
possible to abolish it without first pulling the ma- 
chine to pieces that the disturbing offence may be re- 
moved. The new party is rending the sects in sunder 


Its presence is everywhere felt and its power unwil- 
lingly acknowledged. The lines are now definitely 
drawn. Calhoun in South, and Garrison at the 
North, stand front to front. ‘ No Union withoat Sla- 
very,’ is the war-cry on the one side; ‘No Uniou 
with Slaveholders,’ is the watchword on the other. 
The battle is joined and will not cease until there is 
no relic of Slavery, or no vestige of Liberty, in the 
land. And these are parties in which there is no 
need of penal laws to compel every citizen to take 
partin them, For every man must needs be on one 
From this warfare there is no 
discharge. He that is not with Liberty is against 
her. Therecan be noneutrality. Neutrality is ho 

tility to the side of Right and Freedom. These are 
the parties which will leave their impress broad and 
deep on the heart ‘and the history of this people 
For they have to do with the dearest interests of 
unnumbered millions through uncounted ages. In 
their presence the noisy factions of the day shrink 
tu the dimensions of the green and blue factions of 
the Roman Circus. All that is good in them is con- 





ser. ‘he conflict may be long, and must seem at 
times doubtful; but the issue must be triumphant. 
Freedow’s battle may be ‘ baffled oft,’ but it is ‘ ever 





MR. CLAY AT LEXINGTON. 

On our first page will be found the :esolutions of- 
fered by Mr. Clay,at the meeting called for the) 
purpose,at Lexington, and a skeleton of his speech | 
upon them. They are interesting as an indication 
of the change in the currents of the political atmos- 
phere, shown by the spinning round of another of 
the vanes which decorate the high places of our Na-| 
tional Edifice. 
purpose on the Northern extremity of the Whig 
wing of that fabric, having yielded to the new direc-| 
tion of the wind, the one that surmounts the Southern | 
end of it, needs must be looking the same way. The | 
Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam, (Wouter Van | 
Twiller, we believe,) used to set his weather-cock | 
every dey, and the worthy burghers set theirs by it. | 





The shining man who serves for this 


Whether the leaders of the Whig party have done | 
any thing of the sort, with respect to their weather- | 
cocks, we cannot say. But they have both of them 

twirled round in an instructive manner, and we. 
doubt not all lesser ones will be regulated accord- 

ingly. » 

Mr. Clay would not have voted for the lying pre- 

amble of the War-Bill—not he,—but he would have 

voted the supplies for the army! Why so” The 

army was safeenough. It bad ‘ Conquered a Peace’ 

for itself, and the supplies might have been refused 

without endangering its safety. The pretence that 

the supplies were needed for the safety of the army, 

was as much a lie as that the war existed by the act | 
of Mexico. If Congress had refused to vote the| 
supplies, the war would have died at its birth. All, 
this kind of talk is the worst kind of twaddle, for it | 
‘ wears a reasoning show,’ and makes a distinction | 
between the parties where there is no difference. 

Mr. Clay makes no suggestion of any way of put- 
ting an end to the war. It is to be fought out and 
the Mexicans well licked, apparentl, only for the 
love of the thing,as Mr. Clay longed to kill a Mex- 
ican himself, for pure fun. Now we think there is 
no difficulty about the matter. 

Mr. Clay says, in relation to the comparison of 
the opponents of this war with those that opposed 
the war of 1812 with England, ‘that he denied tho 
correctness of the comparison.’ That war was a war 
of defence,—for * Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights,’ | 
&c. &. Now, admitting this to be true, (although 
we believe it 1o be as much a lie, as the * act of | 
Mexico’ clause ;) yet, when the war had lasted 
three years, peace “was made, and by Mr. Clay 
himself, without any change whatever in the relations 
of the two countries, on the points which were the 
ostensible causes of the war. So, all Mr. Clay has 
to do is to make peace with Mexico, leaving all dis- 
puted points just as they stood before General ‘I aylor 
advanced into the Mexican territory. This would 
make the two wars go‘ on all fours,’ and complete 
the parallel between them. 
~ When we have seen Mr. Clay’s own version of 
his Speech, we may have something further to say 
about it.—@. 








CURIOSITIES OF VOTING; 

The following letter and the annexed ticket ex- 
plain them-elves. The author is one of our most 
intelligent and valuable friends in that quarter. In 
a private note accompanying the communication, 
he informs us that ‘ this movement was the result 
of Friend Foster’s teaching, when here last win- 
ter’ He says twenty-three of these’ votes were 
polled, although ‘ quite a number stayed at home.’ 
Of this number was our correspondent. We quite 
agree with him, that, while we do not approve of 
the policy of expending Anti-Slavery time and 
strength in this direction, we cannot rebuke those 
that do, with the rebuke bestowed on other voters 
un der a pro-slavery Constitution. We still hold, 
however, to the faith that the circumstance that 
the party voted for will not accept the offices, un- 
der oath to support the Constitution, if elected, 
does not alter the character of the act of voting. 
Voting is a constitutional act as much as holding 
office. It exists only through the Constitution, anc 
we can perceive no essential difference between 
the one act and the other.—@. 

THE LETTER. 

; Urros, Nov. 10, 1847. 
Frizyp Quincy: 

i take the liberty to forward you a politica! curi- 
osity,—thrown up upon the surface of that sea, 
whose waters form and rage with such violence, 
every second Monday in November. Although 
nothing but drift-wood, it yet deserves to be gather- 





‘ [od up, aad preserved as one of those specimens oj 





lusus suffragii, calculated to rival any lusus nature, 
which has yet appeared in the physical world. To 
those who have had an opportunity to examine it 
carefully, it is an object of wonder and apprehen- 
sion. It is thought to have some of the character- 
istics of the Torpedo, with this difference, that its 
electrical influence is felt only by the Whigs and 
Democrats of this town, more especially by the for- 
mer. What particular elements in their mental or 
physical conformation, are the basis of such a phe- 
nomenon,a deeper philosophy than mine must deter- 
mine. 1 hope you will favor your readers with a 
view of it, in order that they may analyze its struc- 
ture, so that each one may be persuaded in his own 
mind, what manner of thing it is. c. 


THE TICKET. 
FOR GOVERNOR. 
W. L. GARRISON. 


FOR LIEUT. GOVERNOR. 
FRANCIS JACKSON. 


FOR SENATORS. 


ADIN BALLOU, of Milford ; 

JOHN M. FISK, of Brookfield; 
STEPHEN 8S. FOSTER, of Worcester ; 
EFFINGHAM S. CAPRON, of Uxbridge ; 
J.T. EVERETT, of Princeton. 





GROANINGS THAT CANNOT BE UTTERED.—We no- 
tice, im several Third Party papers, earnest aspira- 
ti ons after the return of Mr. Garrison to his editorial 
functions. We quite sympathize with them in the 
end of their longings, though, probably, not in cause 
of them. We apprehend, however, that in their 
se nse of their present afflictions, they forget the days 
that are past, and are thus tempted to say that the 
former days were better than these. But we fear 
that when King Stork returns to his dominions and 
begins to gobble them up with the appetite of a long- 
fasting man, that they may look back with tender 
regret to the milder reign of King Log —e. 





Lire ann Oprxions or Jorivs Mrirovrnx, with 
sketches of Jefferson, Adams, Randolph, &c., edit- 
ed by alate member of Coneress. For sale by 
Wm. J. Reynolds, 20. Cornhill. . 


This volume is well printed on good paper, and 


Suppose I meet with a stranger in Boston who 
has the manners of a gentleman, and whose comfort 
may be greatly promoted by sundry little attentions 
from ime, and suppose | proceed to promote it as fol- 
lows. His coat has unfortunately been torn, and | 
direct my tailor to furnish him a new one of the 
best material, and also such other clothing as he 
wishes. He likes spacious apartments and a luxu- 
rious table, and 1 desire the keeper of the Revere 
house té provide him with them. He is fond of 
riding, and wishes to see the various objects of in- 
terest around Boston,and I request the nearest livery- 
stable keeper to have a carriage always at his order, 
His money is exhausted before he is ready to return 
home, and 1 insist on his taking and using, until it 
is convenient to repay it,a hundred dollars, which 
my neighbor Smith furnishes at my request. Sup- 
pose further that | have the power to compel, and 
that [actually do compel, all these persons to per- 
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form these services to my guest without compensa- 
tion. Would this transaction be best described by | 


entertaining our guests at the expense of other peo- 


Would a right-minded man, knowing 
willing to accept such hospitality ? 

There are no such laws in Boston; and its inhab- 
jtants, whoso hospitality must be exercised at their | 
own expense, prefer to excrcixe it on asmaller scale 
than I have described, and sometimes decline to ex-| 
ercise it at all. | 

But there isa heathen country with which the 
merchants of Boston trade, called South Carolina, 
where such laws actually exist, and where the privi-| 
leged class entertain their guests by compelling 
the unprivileged class to work for them without 
payment. 

Now human nature is much the same all over the 
world ; it loves power, and is ready enough to use 
it when obtained, with small scruple as to the means ; 
and [ have no doubt that there are plenty of Bos- 
ton people who think themselves very good Chris- 
tians, who would be glad to have the same power as 
the heathens above mentioned, and to use it in the 





enbstantially bound. It has the merit, so rare in 
American binderies, of having been folded and cut 
square, the lines of the edge and those of the print} 
running parallel. The shade of noble John Foster | 
will sustain us in the assertion that this is no mean) 
merit ; every American, with * form’ at all developed, | 
will testify that, on this side the water, it is a rare. 
one. It is embellished with a good likeness of Jef- | 
ferson, his autograph, and a fac simile of that whop- 
ping lie (pardon the word, reader, Worcester author- 
izes it) he helped the nation tell, in 1776, all * men 
are created equal.’ 


The work itself is a fiction, and one in which the 
author has made use of the details of slave life and 
slave laws with considerable effect. Indeed the un- 
conscious truth and accuracy of the picture in some 
of its minute lines, would sometimes, perhaps, 
make you think it a trae story. Were we at liberty 
however to exercise our Yankee privilege, we think 
we could guess the birth-place and residence of Mr. 
Julius Melbourn much better than he seems to have 
known them, judging from this narrative. The po- 
litical matter will be interesting to those who now 
know but little, and also wish to know but little 
more, of the party machinery of the last twenty 
years; and here andthere some good political anec- 
dotes occur. The sketches of Clay, Crawford, Cal- 
hoon, Jefferson, Adams, Webster, Jackson, Ran- 
dolph, Madison and Van Buren are just, and as dis- 
criminating as the small space allows. The talk 
of these great, or notorious men (each reader 
may@hoose his own epithet) would be valuable 
were it authentic, but being fictitious, strikes us as 
hardly worth inserting. The author appears to be 
some democrat who fancies himself an abolitionist, 
and who has been at times, tempted to join the late 
Liberty Party, but was never quite fool enough to 
do so. We believe, however, that the author is really 
a much better abolitionist than he here represents 
himself. The sketch by the virtuous Tobias Thorn- 
ton, Esq., in 1820, of the precise quality of opposi- 
tion abolitionists, would meet with in Church and 
State, in 1835 and ‘40, reminds us of that graphic 
prophecy by Mr. Secretary Paulding, of the horrid 
effects of anti-slavery agitation which had the slight 
defect of being written after the occurrence of the 
events it predicted, and just when the “novelist was 
hoping to turn into Navy Secretary. 

In fine, as honest critics, we feel bound to say that 
the contrivance of the book strikes us as clumsy ; 
but if there was any special fate obliging the author 
to write on this plan, we cannot deny that he has 
got through his task very well.—w, Pp. 





FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


We are sorry, that through mistake, we did injus- 
tice, in a late paragraph, to the Committee of Vigi- 
lance. Dr. Bowditch informs us that they have ex- 
pended a considerable sum, and that the difficulty is 
not want of will, butof means. The truth is, we 
suppose, that the business of the underground rail- 
way has increased more enormously of late than 
even that of those on the surface. Were we at lib- 
erty to publish returns, and compare, as they do, 
the business of weeks,this year,with the same weeks 
in 1846, we should throw even that Eldorado of 
stocks,—the Western,—completely in the shade. 
This state of things is the more remarkable, seeing 
that we have no passenger cars—confining ourselves 
entirely to Freicut, and running no return trains. 
In these circumstances, the Directors feel that they 
need not recal their late request for funds,—since 
the interest of the road clearly requires a double 
track ; assessments for which may be paid, as we be- 
fore said, to Rey. S. May, 21 Cornhill. The public 
may rest satisfied that there will never cceur any 
collisions between trains making their depot at 21 
Cornhill, and those which bring up at the terminus 
of our indefatigable friend, John W. Browne, Esq., 
Court street. And share-holders are assured that the 
dividends on this stock are faithfully laid by for 
them, to accumulate at compound interest forever. 

Certificates of new stock are ready for delivery at 
21 Cornhill.—w. p. 





w. oc. NELL. 

Mr. Nell has left for Rochester, where he will as- 
sist in the office of the paper which Frederick Doug- 
lass is about to publish there. Those of his friends 
who have occasion to write to him, will please no- 
tice that his address is now Rochester, New York. 

Mr. Nell has won for himself, in his native place, 
an enviable character for urbanity, high moral prin- 
ciple and integrity above suspicion. The various 
associations of our colored friends for moral, literary 
and social purposes will lose in him a most efficient, 
devoted and indefatigable friend, and one whose ex- 
ertions have often been the main-stay of such enter- 
prizes. He carries with him the good wishes and 
kind remembrance of those who have witnessed his 
earnest efforts to improve and elevate himself and 


his fellows, and his generous interest in every good 
cause.—w. Pp. 





> We are happy to see that James Fareman 
Crarne has taken the editorial charge of the Chris- 
tian World. As compared with othér papers, called 


religious, the World has almost uniformly held an| 


advanced position, whether as to true liberality or an 
honest application of Christian truth to actual life. 
In all respects we anticipate a still farther improve- 
mentin the World, and hope it will become, more 
than ever, a faithful leader of the Uuitarian body to 


same way. But the point | am looking at is this. 
These Bostonians not only admit the preposterous 
claim made by the aforesuid heathens that their lav- 
ish expenditure of the property and labor of others 
is true hospitality, but fall in with and echo the re- 
proach urged from the same quarter against them- 
selves, that they are stingy and mean in comparison. 
It is as if Daniel Webster should call his creditors 
narrow-minded and mercenary wretches for sending 
in their bills, and they should not only admit the 
jnstice of such language from him to them, but 
should praise the nobleness of that mind which 
scorned to stoop to the recognition and payment of 
debts. Truly, while humbug and impudence are 
so prosperous we can hardly wonder that they 
abound. 

A Catholic priest has lately refused to consecrate 





that people could not give to God Almighty, what 
was not theirs to give. The Yankees are not over- 


their manners and morals in this particular; but in 
comparison with those who give only what they 
steal, these same Yankees have immeasurably the 





WINCHENDON. 
The Worcester County North Division Anti-Slave- 
ry Society held a quarterly meeting on Saturday 
and Sunday last, in Winchendon Village, which 


was said to be the first old-organization ‘meeting 
ever held in that place. We had, perhaps, no rea- 
son to complain of want of accommodations for 
the meeting, its four sessions having been held in 
as many different places. On Saturday, P. M., a 
few of the members of the Society, and other 
friends of the cause, assembled in the Orthodox 
Congregational Meeting House, which had been 
kindly granted to us for the day. Atter more than 
an hour’s waiting, it was found impracticable to 
remain comfortably in the house, on account of 
sundry preparations which were making for the 
morrow, (Sunday,) and an adjournment was had to 
the evening, at the same place. We met accord- 
ingly,a respectable number being collected, when 


of Princeton,—called to order. Some introducto- 
ry remarks were mede by the President, opening 
the meeting to free and full discussion ; and prayer 
was offered by Samuel May, Jr. Addresses were 
then made by Messrs. May, Pillsbury, and 8. 8S. 
Foster ; in the course of which many inquiries 
were put to the speakers by different persons in 
the assembly, and particularly answered, Some 
comments were made by S. S. Foster, on a remark 
which the minister of the Orthodox Society lad 
made, viz: that if it had been in his power, he 
should have excluded our Society from the meet- 
ing house; that he believed the Committee would 
have done the same, had they known as much of 
its members as he did; and that, in his opinion, 
the hall of the public house was the most suitable 
place for us. 

It appeard that no place had been provided for 
our meeting on Sunday, and Mr. Reuben Harris 
rose and offered his dwelling-louse for the pur- 
pose—to which place the meeting adjourned. 

On Sunday morning, at 10 o'clock, we came tw- 
-gether in Mr. Harris’s house, and spent something 
over two hours in listening to remarks from Messrs. 
Pillsbury and Foster—prayer having first been of- 
fered by J. T. Everett, and the minutes of the pre- 
ceding evening’s meeting having been read by Mr 
Hayward, of Westminster, Secretary pro tem. 

After a brief intermissiun at noon, we re-assem- 
bled at the hall of Morse’s Hotel, which the pro- 
prietor, somewhat to his own inconvenience, had 
opened to us. It was well filled by a most atten- 
tive, quiet and respectable audience, who listened 
with much apparent interest to remarks from S. 
May, Jr., Parker Pillsbury, J.T. Everett, 8. 8. Fos- 
ter, H. Carter, of Hubbardston, and T. P. Locke, of 
Westminster. Several inquiries were put by per- 
sons in the audience and replied to by the 
speakers. 

In the evening we met at the Methodist Meeting 
Honse, a very neat and commodious house, kindly 
opened to us by the Committee having it in charge. 
Here a large audience was found assembled, who 
were addressed by Stephen §. Foster, in a plain 
and most effective speech, more than an hour in 
length, but heard with the greatest attention. He 
was followed by S. May, Jr., and Parker Pillsbury. 
The former called particular attention to the Peti- 
tions to the Legislature, for a peaceful Secession 
from the Union, which have been putin circulation 
by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society ; and 
the latter, in reply to some inquiries of the audi- 
ence, exposed the position of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in respect 
to Slaveholding and Polygamy. 

Several Resolutions, which had been before the 
meeting, were adopted, and the meeting adjourned. 
Numerous Anti-Slavery books and tracts were dis- 
_ posed of, and some new subscriptions to the Liber- 
_ator obtained. A more full account of the meet- 





the defencé and support of al! righttousness:<. 


_ ing, with the Resolutions adopted, &&., is looked 


calling it an enlarged and munificent hospitality ? | be assumed to be the ostensible Practical oy; 

Suppose, moreover, that the municipal laws of | . 
Boston were so framed as to allow to me and to three Spaniards enslaved the Mexicans to 
hondred other specified citizens the power of thus | mines. The English enslaved the Cari 
ple, and of publicly beating or otherwise maltreat. gihians imported Negroes to cultivate the 


ing those who failed to submit to the exaetion. | their own fertile fields. The demand f, 
all this, be | slave labor, is precisely in pro 


a Church which was not paid for, saying very justly | 


advantage.—c. K. w. ben winter of 1756 several pareels of Cotton seeds 


proved to be an animated and effective one. !t! 


the President of the Society, —Joshua T. Everett, | 
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of the moral] nature generally. But selfish Vieaey 
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modern slavery. History bears out this view, 4 
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Portion to the 


dema, 
for slave produce. The demand for slay mand 


is exactly in the ratio of the inability to iets 
same articles by free labor. Here ey 3 Me 
whole fabric. This is the vlood-cemented Mire 
At the base we have sugar, cotton, rice, hace d 
coffee. Upon these stand 8 or 10 millions of 5} ot 
hoe in hand, toiling, slaving, Weeping, oo 
Above these, flourishing in bloody hostile ng 
' 


the accursed slave traffic. On one side its is 
ecun. 


bent position, his arms folded, and smoking his o- 
cipe, you see the slaveholder. oe 
All honor to the great and good men, who ha 
labored, toiled, sweated and died to overthrow ms 
stupendous fabric; but experience pow shews : 
that they began at the wrong end. ’ 
some of the branches, but left the tree standing 
They shot away a few tapering minarets, butlef = 
structure and foundations unimpaired, They ered 
pruned the tree, and by so doing strengthened ite 
roots and trunk. They threwa few Obstructions is 
the way of obtaining slaves, and then by enhanred 
their price and quickened the demand, g 
may say that slavery and the slave-trad 

moment more vigorous than ever ! 


is 
us 
They cut away 


0 that we 


€ Te at this 


Has nothing, however, been done amid this mighty 
agitation? Yes, more than volumes could detai 
Though nothing has been accomplished hitherty to 
diminish this atrocious system, a stupendous work 
has nevertheless been achieved. That work is more 
al in its aspect. Slavery is becoming a by-word and 
acurse; it is beginning to be universally hateg 
Thanks to those who in your Jand and in sis have 
led on the mighty moral movement ag 
monster of darkness. Their labors have had this 
undeniable, unappreciable effect; they have Made 
the minds of men ready for a change, wherever 


ainst thig 


a 
practical mode of accomplishing it shall be brought 


| before them. 


Now the demand for slave labor rests upon the de. 





much given to hospitality ; and may well amend | mand for the articles which they produce. Of these 


| the principal are cotton and sugar. Cotton sustains 
the slavery of the United States; sugar that of Bm- 
j} ziland Cuba. In 1785 you had 600,000 slaves. fn 


a 





| were imported froin the Bahama Islands to Georgia 
| Shortly after a small consignment of Cotton wa 





jsent to Liverpool. Jt was there examined and tp. 
| proved. Orders were sent out to America fora reg. 
| ular supply. That supply increased until in 1344 it 
; reached the stupendous sum of 2,375,000 bales 
| From 1786 dates the rapid demand for slaves, and 
consequent increase in nnmbers, unt) at this mo- 
' ment they are little short of 3,000,000. With the 
rapid developement of the Cotton trade in the Unit 
led States an equally rapid improvement took place 
lin every other branch of trade and commerce. 0 
11790 the aggregate tonnage of the United States 
| was 478,377 tons ; in 1844 it amounted to 2.230, 
| tons. In 1789 the total tonnage entered inwards! 
|the United States was 127,329 tons; in [540 it was 
1,576,946. tons. The total value of exports from 
the United States in 1841 was 106,362,722 doilars, of 
which sum the Cotton exports amounted to 54,33) 
351 - dollars. 

Now what has been the effect of this increase 0 
the cotton culture of the United States? It has 
given an impetus tothe slave produce of otler coun 
tries and created a demand for the coffee aud sagt? 
of Cuba and Brazil in the United States to the er 
tent of 120,000,000 Ibs. of the former and 60,009 
tons of the latter, per annum, Thus the slavery 0! 
the United States, the West Indies and Braz! my, 
beyond a question, be said to rest upon the demaud 
for Cotton dy the Mills of Lancashire. 


1a 1839°'a movement was originated in this 
try to bring the claims of British India under con- 
sideration. Dur.ng the progress of that movement 
the hearts and hands of abolitionists on both sides of 
the Atlantic were greatiy strengthened Its career 
was brilliant but brief, and it was finally sas 
at the request of the leaders of the Anti-Cora — 
League until the accomplishment of the abject 
In 1840 its first and only ann . 
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do, few, very few, have regarded it. It now, how- 
ever, becomes a home question, touching the very 
vitals of English trade and commerce, and in this 
aspect it wi!l be attended to, The work which you 
are doing is the noblest, highest that can occupy hu- 
man thought, and as such, ought and must pro- 
ceed, because it strikes at the very spirit of slavery, 
and seeks to exterminate it. Ours, for the time de- 
ing, will be with the outward manifestation of sla- 
very, its physical rather than its moral condition. 
Let beth go hand ift hand, and the trump of jabilee 
may yet be sounded ere the clods cover us. In this 
work we ought to have the co-operation of the bone 
and sinew of the Anti-Corn Law League, and there 
is good reason to believe that we shall. Indeed, 
honor and interest combine to render it highly prob- 
able that we shall. it was merely suspended to en- 
able the leaders in that movement to complete their 
labors in reference to that subject; and viewing the 
course uf events subsequent to that period, there ap 
pears a remarkable providence in the delay. Since 
that time, a concurrence of the most striking events 
has brought the question of American slavery before 
the British public in greater amplitude and depth 
than at any former period. Moreover, the impetus 
= to slave-grown sugar by the reduction of our 
uties and the consequent increased demand for 
slave labor, has shown that the attempt to blockade 
the African coast, which costs us £800,000 per an- 
num, is utterly futile, and thatas long as slavery ex- 
ists, the slave trade will exist. What navies, what 
legislative acts cannot accomplish may be achieved 
by free laburers at 2d a day, and cotton at 3d per Ib., 
and the American planter well knows this and has 
more than once significantly and fearfully hinted at 


LETTER FROM REV. MR. DALL. 
East Nexpuam, Nov. 7, 1847. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : ; 
Dear Sin axp Brotuer, 

While penning a few hasty lines by way of pre- 
face, toa letter from my friend James Haughton, 
Esq.,—which, by his request, { sent you for publica- 
tion,—I find that | used thesé words: ‘ There are 
doubtless many thousands of public schools for col- 
ored children, scattered throughout our slave States.’ 
Mr. Haughton’s conviction was, that colored child- 
ren could not be taught in these States except‘ by 
stealth,’—an expression based upon a remark of 
mine, made to him in 1842. 1 proceeded to say that 
in many slave States in 1847, colored people were 
net necessarily taught ‘ by stealth,’ but openly and 
in public. 

As to these publicly opened schools, which I 
ought perhaps to speak rather by hundreds than by 
thousands, let me say that my inferences rest upon 
a few facts observed chiefly in the neighborhood of 
Baltimore’ These I willingly give, leaving every 
one to form his own estimate of their importance. 

1. Private schools for colored children, taught by 
colored women at a trifling charge, have been open- 
ed since 1343 in various parts of Baltimore, and are 
multiplying, year by year. Of these, | should judge, 
there might be fifty at this time. 

2. There are here and there in the city, night 
schools for colored boys and men, who are taught 
by candle-light during the winter months. 

3. There are, in Baltimore, some twelve or more 
large and well established Sunday schools for col- 
ored youth and adults of both sexes, in which they 
are regularly taught to spell and read. 

4. Mrs. D., while spending a year in or hear 





it 

There are two things of which the planter may | 
possibly be alarmed in the prospect of justice to Brit- | 
ish India. He may fear to lose his slaves, and he | 
inay fear to lose his trade. Now, if the loss of both | 
were certain under such circumstances, justice to | 
human nature demands the sacrifice. There is, | 


| however, little prospect that the planter would lose | 


more than his Staves. Of these he would be re- | 
lieved, necessarily relieved, as’a matter of course ; 
and the theory of taking care of himself and them | 
also would be reduced to the fact of having to look | 
after himself only ; whilst the reality of the slaves 
taking care of themselves and the planters would | 
be much simplified by their having to mind their | 
own business simply. Glorious day for the slave | 
that would be. 
ing to keep the swaggering planter on his legs. | 


His greatest trouble now isin hav- 


Well, then, brought to the condition of free labor- 
ers, a wholesome rivalry would spring up between | 
the Eastern and Western worlds, and the questions | 
of the cotton-growing capacities of India and Amer- 
If both are designed to | 
raise this important article, both would flourish ; 
if only one should be able to stand its ground, the 


ca would soon be set at rest, 


other must give way, and direct its efforts to some | 
other product for which it is better adapted. 

Ihave thus endeavoud to give you a brief sketch 
of this most important phase of the Anti-Slavery 
movement, and | trust you will grant me an indein- 
nity for the length of my letter, though brief in re- 
Jation to the objeet. I feel persuaded it is destined 
lo occupy a most important space in the eye of the 
world, and therefore trust to receive your co-opera- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic. 

l remain, my dear sir, very traly yours, 
ROSERT SMITH, Secy. to the League. | 

35 Downham Road, Islington, Nov. 1, 1847. 

P. S. 
of W. L. 
trial to his family and friends. 


[ deeply regret to hear of the serious illness 
Garrison. [t must have been a severe | 
I trust, however, by 
the time this reaches Boston, he will bave been suf- | 
May God grant that | 
his valuable life may be spared many years. R.S. 
{7 Perhaps the other Anti-Slavery papers will , 


ficiently well to travel home. 


copy this letter. 


LETTER FROM MR, ESTLIN. 

The following letter from our valued coadjutor, | 
Mr. Estlin, needs no explanation, That he is anx- | 
ious to dispense with any praise, bestowed upon | 
him for any Anti: Slavery work, properly due to 
another, all who know anything of him need not) 
to he assured. His own services are large enough 
to need no addition from the credit due to the la- | 
bors of others. 
We are sorry that the gentlemen who have sent, 
the Answer in question apprehend any diminu- | 
tion of its effect, from the circumstance of its hav- | 
ing been printed in the Liberator, in advance of 
its authenticated appearance. We are sure, how- | 
ever, that the intrinsic exeellence of that testimo-_ 
ny will prevent this inadvertence from having any | 
weakening effect upon its just influence.—e. 


To the Editor of the Liberator : 
Briator, (Eng.) Nov. 3d, 1847. 

Sir,—In the letter of ‘ Edward Search,’ inserted 
in the Liberator of Oct. 15th, respecting the Answer 
from British Unitariahs to the invitation of their Bos- 
ton brethren, your correspondent has given me a de- 
gree of prominence to which | am not entitled. 

Ata Meeting of the Western Christian Union, (a 
Unitarian Society,) held at Gloucester, last April, 
the Rev. George Armstrong proposed that the An- 
swer referred to should be sent from this Body, 
When, however, it was asecrtained that the Boston 
invitation was not addressed to any particular Socie- 
ty of English Unitarians, it was thought right that 
the Reply should not be confined tothe West of Eng- 
land, but that other congregations should have the 
opportunity of subscribing it; and for this purpose, a 
printed form was sent to Unitarian Ministers in dif- 
ferent localities. The extensive correspondence that 
ensued was principally undertaken by Mr. Arm- 
strong, while Mr. James and myself, (supported by 
other friends,) gladly affurded all the aid in our pow- 
er towards facllitating the measure. 

| would desire to add that the wholly unauthorized 
publication of the * Answer’ in the Liberator, be- 
fore the original document with its long list of sig 
natures had left our shores, has occasioned much pain | 
to those who were preparing to forward it; since 
they would deeply regret any appearance of want of 
courtesy or respect towards the gentlemen by whom 
the friendly invitation had been presented. 

] am, sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN BISHOP ESTLIN. 
aun 


Scrcipe.—Rev. Joseph Bennett. minister of the 
first orthodex church in Woburn, Mass. committed 
suicide on Friday tnorning last by cutting his 
thront. tle was abont fifty-five years of age, and 
bad been but recently married to a young lady. 
He had been subject to fits of melancholy since 
the death of his first wile, and is supposed to have 
been affected in his mind.—Courier. 

This gentleman, as some of cur readers may 
know, always affected a singularity or eccentricity 
of manner, both in public and private. His anni- 
versary serinon, preached and published within 
two years past, Was a strange compound of theolo- 
gy, house-keeping, and matters and things in gen- 
eral. It is said the members of his Society were 
rouch attached to him. 





> A Notice of the late Quarterly Meeting of 
the Worcester County South Anti-Slavery Society, at 
Southboro’ has been prepared, but is excluded from 
our columns this week by the press of other matter 
Next week it will appear. 





iF We would call the attention of all afflicted 
with Pulmonary Complaints or Diseases of the 
Throat, to Dr. Frost's new method of treatment,who 
has removed his office trom Wasbington to sear 41 


Georgetown, D. C., taught a colored private class 
of her own, and had personal knowledge of two free 
schools for negroes in the city of Georgetown, which 
numbered perhaps twenty-five pupils each, and were 
supported by the Episcopal church. She also knew 
of four similar ones, supported by diffrent churches 
in the city of Washington. 

5. Besides these, there were at least six other 
schools in the District, supported by the Roman 
Catholics All these schools in the District were 
free,—were frequented by slaves and slave children, 
and were open both week days and Sundays, for | 
instruction in the common branches’ of a primary 
school. 








6. Colored children are taught by benevolent per- 
sons here and there, freely and openly, and without | 
molestation, both in Louisville, Ky., and in St.! 


Louis, Mo., though I am not able to give the precise 
statistics. 

7. To which | have only to add, that good and re- | 
sponsible abolitionists, (like the Rev. Mr. Furness, | 
of Philadelphia,) have spoken at length and definite- | 
ly concerning colored schools in the Slave States, | 
and have stated that they are on a rapid increase. | 
Knowing sueh facts as these, it was natural that || 


should.extend my inferences to the very probable | 
existence of some sort of schools for the colored race | 
in Western Virginia, Tennesee, and such other slave 
States as have, for some period, welcomed the c om- 
But enough. | 
have now given my facts for each one to use as he 


ing of our Anti-Slavery lecturers. 


will. My hundred estimate by thousands may prob- | 
ably be too large, though | do think the schools re- 
Very 
many of them have come into existence since 1840, 


ferred to may well be reckoned by hundreds. 


| 


and owe their existence to Anti-Slavery efforts at | 
the North. Brother, if my estimate be too large, 
may God’s wisdom and our own perseverance help 
us speedily to make it far too small. 
Yours, with full faith in the 
Sovereign Liberator, 


C. H. A. DALL. 





———— — —— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.B. The obituary notice of a good man, which | 
he sends us, shall have an early insertion. 
W. G. His appropriate lines on the Mexican War, | 
are received and duly appreciated. We fear that | 
we cannot find room for them in the present crowd- | 
ed state of our coluns. We thank him none the 


less for them, however. 

D. R., of Northampton. His request shall be con. | 
plied with, as far as the insertion of the letter of Mr. | 
W., is concerned. 

G, B., of Cleveland. His letter of the 11th inst. 
did not reach the hands of the temporary editor, un# 
til too late for this paper. It shall appear next 
week. 

A Concrecatiosat Caurcu-Memper, of West-, 
field, has failed to comply with one of our conditions | 
of correspondence, viz.: the authentication of his | 
communication by his own proper name. How do| 
we know that the letter is nota hoaz? It sounds. 
very like one, to hear a man groaning about ‘ mod- | 
ern infidelity trying to remodel society and build up 
a better state of things.’ Has the Church-Member | 
any objections to anybody's trying to do this ? 

In his postscript, our correspondent charges us with | 
traducing Governor Briggs, and, alluding to his! 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, asks, triumphantly, 
‘whe can doubt that man’s piety 7? We never pre- 
sumed to doubt the fact of the piety of His Excellen- 
cy, any more than that of Col. Childs or Major Vin- 
ton, or of any of the fighting parsons in Mexico; we 
have only ventured to speculate on the worth of the 
article. 

But we will give the concluding sentences of his 
letter, as being the substance of what can be said in 
defence of the great mass of Massachusetts piety :— 

‘ Do we not sometimes hear the Ministers of God 
pray, ‘Lord, have mercy upon the oppressed? I 
ask, in the name of Heaven, what more can we do? 
Why this eternal tirade against ministers and 
churches, when they are doing more to advance 
the kingdom of the Son of God, than you aboliion-| 
ists have ever conceived of. Are we not ever on! 
the alert to aid to the utmost of our ability, the. 
cause of foreign missions, colporteurs at the West, | 
and various other things? I am out of all patience | 


with such a set of men and women,—beating bub- 
bles but to see them break! 








H. W. W. We are happy to announce a letter 
from our esteemed foreign correspondent, from Swit- 
zerland, which will soon be laid before our 
readers. 

G. D., of Jamaica, L. I. His esteemed favor has 
come to hand, and the important subject he brings 
up shall have due consideration. We incline to 
think that such a Convention as he suggests, at any 
speedy day, would rather disclose our weakness than 
ourstrength. We hope the day is not very remote, 
when a Convention of all persons in favor of a Dis- 
solution of the Union, for any reasons whatever,will 
be called, which we think would answer the object 
of our friend better than the narrower ground he 
proposes to take. His thoughts, however, deserve 
consideration and shall receive it.---q. 








Pertinent Ixquiny.—The Courier says :—‘ Be- 
fore we lend our aid to Mr. Tracy’s * Urgent Ap- 
peal,” we should like to know whether the people, 
whom the Colonization Society intend to transport 
to Africa, are desirous of going there.’ 








SOUTH ABINGTON—NOTICE. 
Samvet May, Jr., General Agent of Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, will hold meetings in 
South Abington, on Suspay, Noy. 28, morning, af- 
ternoon and evening: 





The Providence Transcript states that-a brakeman 
on the Providence and Worcester Railroad was kill- 
ed on Friday morning near Albion. He was knock- 
ed off the freight car by a bridge, and part of the 
train passed.over him, mangling him in a most shock- 
ing manner. He afterwards rolled into the river, 
from which he was rescued in about five minates, 
and survived the accident halfan hour. was a 
young man, formerly employed on the Norwich 





Cambridge street. See atvertisement. 





road, and had been on this ruud Wut 
Worcester Spy. 


they theught proper. 


| berth. 


(THE BAZAAR! 4 : 


To the friends of the Cause, who wish to help in the 
decoration of Faneuil Hall for the Bazaar. 

Great quantities of the ‘running pine’ (as it is 
called in some places) will be needed. Many doz- 
ens of barrels full of it will not be too much. It 
need not be made up into wreaths, as we are prom- 
ised much help on the floor of the Hall, in preparing 
and decorating. Only give us the raw material in 
abundance, that we may not be obliged to expend the 
hard-earned funds of the occasion in paying bills af 
ter it is over. 

The savin, or red cedar, is to be the basis of the 
evergreen material. Friends having it in their pow- 


er to supply one or several loads of the ‘ savin brush’ |” 


are entreated to eommunicate immediately with the 
Committee, as also those who can furnish the run- 
ning pine. 

Ladies intending to come to town to superintend 
the sale of their own goods, and who have no friends 
residing in town, are requested to communicate 
their intention to the Committee, that we may do al! 
in our power towards their hospitable reception. 

M. W. CHAPMAN, 
For the Committee. 











Horrisite Surrerine. —Cannabalism at Sea— 
Under the above head the Boston Courier refers to 
he recent case of the schooner Caroline of Saco, 
on her passage from Savannah to Bath; which is 
thus given more particularly in the Journal :— 


The Caroline left Tybee, at the mouth of the Sa- 
vannah river, on tbe 24th of October. On the 26th, 
on the edge of the Gulf Stream, in lat. 32 43, lon 
77, took a gale from the NNE. and laid to all that 
day. At7 o'clock that evening, the vessel sprung 
a-leak, and in ten minutes after, she was on her beam 
ends, full of water. One of the seamen, named, 
John Lockwood, who was sick in the forecastle, 
was drowned. Captain Smith immediately cut 
away the weather lanyards, when the vessel right- 
ed, full of water. The gale continued with unabat- 
ed violence, accompanied with a heavy sea, which 
madea complete wreck of the trunk cabin, leaving 
but one berth which could afford a shelter, and 
sweeping away all the cabin stores, water, and in 
fact every movable from the deck. The gale con- 
tinued for eight days. On the third day (29th) 
Henry Hughes, one of the seamen, went on deck, 
and was immediately swept overboard. 

Five days after the vessel was capsized, (on the 
31st,) spoke the bark Isaac Mead, Capt. Brown, 
bound from Savannah to New York. Capt. Brown 
laid by the wreck from 7 o'clock inthe morning, 
until 4 o'clock in the afternoon, but could render no 
assisjance, owing to the violence of the gale, and the 
aeons and finally the vessels were separated. 
(The Isaac Mead had her decks swept, whilst lying 
by the wreck, by a heavy sea which broke the second 
officer's arm—she lost sight of the wreck, owing to 
he violence of the gale.) 

On the seventh day after the vessel was capsized, 
(2d instant) the survivors caught a little water as it 
fell from the top of the cabin. This was the first 
refreshment which had passed their lips since the 
vessel capsized. The water which they caught, 
however, lasted thembut twenty-four hours, at the 
end of which time their sufferings were again re- 
newed. 

On the 10th intant, having been fifteen days with- 
out food, and eisht days without water, the suff-r- 
ers were nearlygxhausted, and determined, as a last 
resort, to adopt the dreadtul alternative of drawing 


| lots * te see whe should die to feed the remainder.’ 


The lot was finally drawn, and fell on an Irishman, 
who called his naine Charles Brown. Brown, who 
was the stoutest manu on board the vessel, wasof a 
violent disposition, and was, withal, the only man 
who had a weapon. He immediately drew his sheath 
knife, and swore that if any one laid hands on him 
he would kill two of them. He was deaf to all ap- 
peals to his reason as to the fairness of the lot, and 
asserted that the youngest on board, a Welch boy 
named Hewey Rose, should forfeit his life. 

Capt. Smith immediately turned his back to his 
companions, and requested them to take his life, if 
This, however, they refused 
todo. He then crawled into the cabin, heart-sick 
as well as sick in body, and threw himself into the 
Whilst lying there reflecting upon the injus- 
tice of which the Irishman was guilty in dooming 


to death a person .who had escaped the Jot, he saw | 


the handle of an adze partially under water. He 
called the Welch boy from the deck, being too weak 
to move himself, and directed him to pick it up, 
which the boy did. Feeling his strength somewhat 
revived, Capt. Smith took the weapon and followed 
the boy on deck. 

When they reacned the deck, the Irishman, 
Brown, approached the boy for the purpose of taking 
his life, bug.had hardly touched the boy when he 
fell dead Be the deck by a blow from the adze in 
the hands of Capt. Smith, who thus frustrated the 
act of injustice which the Irishman was about to 
commit. The survivors proceeded to bleed the 
body, and with the blood quenched their thirst. 
They then cut the body into strips, ior the purpose 
of drying. 

The survivors subsisted onthe blood for three 
days, when it became spoiled, and they were again 
reduced to the last extremity of distress, when for- 
tunately they were discovered and takeg off, com- 
pletely exhausted, on the 13th, by the brig Tampi- 
co, bound from New Haven tothe West Indies. 
Two of the survivors were subsequently transfer- 
red to the schooner Splendid, which arrived at 
Delaware Breakwater, Nov. 15. 

The survivors of this dreadful calamity, are Wil- 


| ham Smith, Captain, and Horace Smith, mate, both 
| of Biddeford, Me., and Hewey Rose of Bangor, Me., | 


mariner, the boy whose life was saved by Captain 
Smith. The Captain and mate both arrived in this 
city this morning, in the brig Sun, from Philadel- 
phia. The boy preferred remaining on board the brig 
‘Tampico, at the request of the Captain of that ves- 
tel. 
The man whose life was sacrificed, called his name 
Charles Brown, which, however, was probably not 
his trae name. He shipped at Savannah, and was 
of about 30 or 35 years of age, and weighed 170 
pounds. He had the initials S. D. pricked into his 
arm with India ink. 





PROGRESS OF THE DENTAL ART. 


Dr. Morton has returned personally to the practi- 
eal partof his profession, and now carries on his 
dental establishment, (in connexion with his brother- 
in-law,) which for the last few years has been one 
of the most complete in this country, and intends 
in future to devote his entire attention to the wants 
of his numerous patients. Dr. Morton, although 
bat a young man, has already rendered valuable ser- 
vices ; first, a! introducing a method of uniting gold 
plates with solder of the same degree of fineness as 
the gold, which prevents any galvanic action or 
brassy taste in the mouth. Secondly, he was not 
contented to purchase his teeth, knowing that he 
could make but a slight approximation towards re- 
sembling nature, when he inade use of teeth manu- 
factured without regard to the particular defect they 
were intended to remedy, and established a tooth 
manufactory in connexien with his dental establish- 
ment, and, with the assistance of Dr. C. T. Jackson's 
chemicel knowledge, and the aid of Dr. N. C. Keep, 
and others’ knowledge of what had been done before 
in the art, struck out a method of manufacturing 
and setting teeth. It isa metre forthe teeth and 
jaw, to enable dentists in the manufacture of sets of 
teeth, to determine to a mathematical certainty the 
exact shape of the mouth in which they are to be 
placed, and detect in an instant any diserepancy in 
tneir relative position. But lastly we come to speak 
of his discovery of the new application of ether. It 
is the second great contribution to the medical art, 
and will place his name among the benefactors of 
our common nature, beside the name of Jenner and 
Franklin.—Dr. Morton's Office is at 19 Tremont 
Row.—Boston Thursday Messenger and Gaz. 





From 8t. Thomas.—Accounts from St. Thomas 
to the 24th ult. have been received via Norfolk at 
New ¥ork. 





TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Of further donations to Mass. A. 8. Soeiety, which 
z — have been included in last week's Re- 
port :— 

Received from Henry Carpenter, of Upton, on ac- 
count of pledge made for A. S.8., eight dollars, 
subscribed by the following persons :— % 
James Kent, 

Oliver Kent, e 90 
Sarah Hall, 
Louisa Hall, 


Newe ! Stone, 
G.L. Wood, 


. " 00 

32.6 a. PS 1c 
tite eee :* 4. love 
Brookline, Nov. 13, 1847. ‘Titan 
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THE FOURTEENTH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 


BAZAAR. 


TO BE HELD IN BOSTON, 
During Christmas and New Year's Week, 1847-8. 


The undersigned, the Committee of the Fourteenth 
National A. S. Bazaar, appeal to all that is good 
and true in this nation for which they labor, to aid 
their unde~taking. 

Our object is the abolition of slavery through the 
renovation of public opinion; and we ask help of 
all who feel the impulse of compassion for a suffer- 
ing people; or the instinct of self-preservation in, 
view of the encroachments of tyranny, and the 
dangers of sin; or the divine and awful sense of 
justice, moving them to uphold the right; or the 
high sense of honor and religious obligation, impel- 
ling them to choose their lot in this life with the 
slaves, and not with their oppressors; or shame be- 
neath the scorn of Christendom justly due to a na- 
tion of slavehotders ; or disgust at the discrepancy 
between American principle and American practice ; 
or responsibility for keeping pure the sources of pub- 
lic morals; or desire to lay deep in the national con- 
science, the foundations of future generations. 


After a deep and careful examination of ways 
and means for the peaceable abolition of slavery, it 
has been found hopeless, except through the con- 
sent of the majority of the whole people. This ob- 
tained, the work is done ; for the willing can readily 
find a way. Sound judgment in the choice of 
means, andthe best economy in their expenditure, 
alike forbid us, therefore, toenter into the partisan 
or sectarian scheraes, by which the purposes of any 
one of the various political and theological persua- 
sions will be subserved atthe expense of the cause 
of Freedom, while all others are alienated from it in 
the same proportion. When the preliminary question 
is put, which every one ought to ask,—* How do you 
mean to expend the money, which you require 
our help to raise ?’ —our answer is, ‘ it shall be spent 
whoily and directly in awakening, informing 
and influencing the public mind on this primarily 
important question, It shal! not be put into the hands 
of any of the political organizations, to promote 
the election of any candidate, but be made to awaken 
the love of freedom and the hatred of slavery in 
all; notin aiding a few fugitives to escape, but to 
save them that painful and hazardous experiment by 
abolishing the system which enslaves them ; not in 
sending them to Africa, but in enabling them to be- 
come the free and happv elements of national strength 
and prosperity at home ; notin making the proposi- 
| tion so degrading to the morals of our nation, that 
‘the government should become the tributary of this 
| wrong, but in efforts for such an elevation of nation- 
‘al character as shall brand it—crime.’ 


| 





} 





| This money will, in short, be spent neither in com- 
| pensation, colonization, nor political partizanship; 
while a clear-sighted economy will also forbid its 
being used in the equally benevolent, though less 
eff+ctual, channel of a vigilance committee. It will 
be spentin Propagandism :—for we strike openly, 
boldly, strongly, and successfully too, as our fourteen 
years of labor prove, at the root of the system we 
mean to abolish. 

Finally, we appeal to our friends and countrymen 
to take partin this holy cause, as to frail and suf 
fering and short-lived fellow-creatures. It shall 
strengthen them in weakness, comfort in affliction, 
and steel against calamity. It shall save them from 
the sin of living on the side of the oppressor, and 
| the ignominy of dying in the silent support of wrong 
| It shall secure their children from such an inheri- 

tance of grief andshame, as the remembrance that 
their parents were drawn by disgraceful sympathy 
into the ranks of the enslavers, when the moral bat- 
tle was fought out in the United States for the free- 
dom of arace. Its consolations are proportionate to 
its renunciations; and in its prosecution, as in the 
| great cause of Christianity, of which its principles 





| form a fundamental part, we are able to assure such 
| es embrace it, that no man shall lose friends, or 
houses, or lands for its sake, but he shall receive an 
hundred fold of nobler recompense in this world, 
and a sense of spiritual life besides, to which the in 
different frivolities of a selfish existence sink into 
insignificance. 

By the united efforts of all who ought to co-operate 
on this occasion, it is proposed to place 


$10,000 


at the ultimate disposal of the American Anti-Sla 
very Society. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
ANN T. GREENE PulLLIPSs, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
MARY MAY, 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
MARY GRAY CH.+PMAN, 
LOUISA LORING, 
CATHERINE SARGENT, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
HANNAH TUFTS, 
MARY YOUNG, 
ELIZA F. MERIAM, 
MARY WILLEY, 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 
SUSAN C. CAROT, 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
EVELINA §S. A. SMITH, 
ABBY SOUTHWICK, 
MARIA LOWELL, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
ANN R. BRAMHALL, 
LYDIA PARKER, 
HARRIET T. WHITE, 
HARRIET B. HALL, . 
ABBY FRANCIS, 
HARRIET M. JACKSON, 
ANNA R. PHILBRICK. 





Joann Quincy Apams visited the Park Theatre 
last evening, and was greeted in the most enthu- 
siastic manner b = crowded house. The ven- 
erable patriot is appearance just as the cur- 
tain had fallen on the first act of ‘ Ua Meciandaies, 
la” He was vg age a recognized. by several 


1 ‘old man eloquent’ 
and another cheer 





shock the walls of the tre, It was altogether 
one of the most unaffected, sincere aud thrilling 
exhibitions of patriotic feeling that we ever wit- 
nessed. It was no expression of heated 

ship, but the spontaneous i fs wom 








————_——_——— —— 


St. Lucia.—The weather at this island, up to the 
25th of Sept., continued favorable to- work on 
plantations, and cultivation had been tly extend- 
ed. The Palladium, of a recent date, speaking of 
the resources of the place, its progress, and interests 
makes the annexed statement of the last season's 
produce :— 


The whole crop has not beer roy as yet; 
but we have ascertained that up to date exports 
upon which duty has been paid mumber 7,600,985 
Ibe. sugar, exclusive of what has been taken ow 
board of two brigs now loading. Of molasses, there 
have been shipped 892 punchecns; rua, 147 pun- 
cheons ; coffee, 31,010 Ibs.; cocoa, 49,901. The 
quantity of sugar already shipped (though not the 
whole of the crop) shows an excess amounting to 
2,103,560 Ibs. over the entire crop of 1846, andex 
ceeds the average of the last sixteen years by about 
two millions of pounds weight. 








The Bostun Whig says, Edward Livingston a 
brakeman to a down freight train on the Worcester 
Railroad, was found on Thursday evening, near the 
* Arsenal bridge,’ in Brighton, lying dead on one of 
the cars. It is supposed that he must have been in- 
stantly killed in passing under a bridge, being struck 
on the head. 


. LECTURES. 


A Series of Lectures will be delivered before the 
Salem Female Anti-Slavery Society, upon successive 
SUNDAY EVENINGS, at Lyceum Hall, at 61-2 
o'clock. The introductory Lecture was given by 
Rev. Tuomas T. Srose, Sunday evening, Set 17. 

The remainder of the course will be deli 
the following gentlemen, viz :— 

Rev. Sam't Jonnson, Salem. 
Eomunp Quincy, of Dedham. 
Cares Srerson, of Medfield. 
Wa. W. Brown, (a fugitive slave.) 
Wa. L. Garrison, of Boston. 

Tickets for the course, 25 cts. For sale at the 
Bookstore of W. & S. 8. Ives. Single tickets 6 1-4 
cts. ELIZA J. KENNY, Rec. Sec. 

Oct. 20. Salem Register. 


PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, will lecture in the towns named below, as 
foliows :— 

Roxbury, Sunday evening, Nov. 23. 

gay om ant Tuesday evening, Nov. 39, and 

ednesday evening, Dec. |. 

Fairhaven, Thursday evening, Dec. 2, and Friday 

evening, Dec. 3. 
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WILLIAM W. BROWN, 


An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So 
ciety, will give a Lecture before the Salem Ladies” 
Anti-Slavery Society, on SUNDAY EVENING. 
Nov. 14th, and wili lecture in the towns named be 
low, as follows :— 

Wrentham, Sunday, Noy. 23. 

Mansfield, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 

Raynham, Thursday, Dec. 2. 





BRISTOL COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETY. 


An adjourned meeting of the Bristol County Anti- 
Slavery Society, will be held in Liberty Hall, New 
Beprorp, on Saturday and Sunday, Dec. 4th and 
5th., commencing on Saturday at 10 o'clock A. M. 
Henry C. Wright, Parker Pillsbury, Stephen S. 
Foster, Wm. W. Brown and other speakers will be 
present. The friends of the causein the different 
towns in the County are earnestly request@d to be 
present. 

WM. C, COFFIN, Sec. 

New Bedford, Nov. 22d. 1347, 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT SOUTH AB. 
INGTON. 


The attention of the Anti-Slavery friends in Ab- 
ington and the adjoining towns, is called to the Anti- 
Slavery meeting whichis to be holden in Capt. 
Thomas Reeds’s Hall, in this place, on Sunpay next, 
Nov. 23. We do hope as many of our friends in 
town and out of town, as can conveniently attend, 
willdo so, The late meeting held here by Thomas 
Van Rensellear and Wm. W. Brown, we trust was 
productive of much good;—no meeting ever held 
here before was so beneficial and produced so good re- 
sults. We thank our numerous friends, in town and 
out, for so general an attendance at that meeting. 
We trust we, shall see them all again on Sunday 
next, and as many more as can conveniently at- 
tend. 

The meeting will be addressed by our worthy 
friend, Samuet May, Jr., and commence at ten, one 
and six o'clock. H. H. BRIGHAM. 


WINDHAM COUNTY MEETING. 


The Windham County A. S. Society will hold a 
Convention at Eastford, on Weonespay, Dee. Ist, 
commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continuing 
through the day. 

Rev. J. D. Batpwin and others are expected to 
be present and address the meeting. Reader, be 
sure you attend. 

Never, at any former tims, has there been a 
stronger demand on the united efforis of the humane 
and benevolent, to aid in the removal from among 
men of that curse of curses, American Slavery. 

JAMES B. WHITCOMB, President. 

Lucias Burceien, Secretary. 

= = 
FACTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


That Consumption is almost always procuced by 
acold that might easily be cured. That Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry will cure any Cough or 
Cold, no matter of how long standing. That the 
milder form of Consumption itself is also cured by 
this Balsam. That it is conceded by many lawyers 
clergymen and physicians, that this Balsam has nev- 
er been equalled for efficacy in all affections of the 
Lungs and Liver. That scores now rejoice in the 
possession of good health, who, bat for this Balsam, 
would have been in their graves—having been given 
up to die by their friends and physicians. Above all, 
remember that this invaluable medicine has been im- 
itated under various names, and that 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERR 











only can be relied upon to cure. It has been war- 
ranted to cure Asthma in every stage—what no phy- 
sician has ever achieved —and has never been known 
to fail. Eor delicate health in young females it 
stands unrivalled—as it does for all diseases of this 
climate. 

None genuine unless signed |. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
Street, and by Druggists generally in the United 
States and British Provinces. 


“THE ORIGINAL STORE.” 


-THE BOSTON CHINA TEA CO. 
No. 198 Washington street, 


(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel,) 
BOSTON, 


H* been in operation for five years.—Originated 
for the sole purpose of buying and selling Teas 
‘and @ffees, and nothing else ; it has met with unex- 
ampled success. Purchasing whole chops at once, 
and selling for cash only, at a small advance on the 
pound, they were enabled to make better selections, 
and sell cheaper than those not engaged exclusively 
in the trade. As a general rule there is 


TWENTY PER CENT. SAVED! 


in purchasing ef us. We will sell 





5 Ibs. good Black Tea, for $1 25 
5 Ibs. superior Black Tea, (Oolong flavor,) 1 50 
5 lbs. goud Green Tea, 1 % 
5 lbs. good strong Young Hyson, 2 00 


5 Ibs. delicious Green Tea, 2 25 

Many Stores charge 75 cents per pound for wo 
setteR Tea. All our Teas are packed in a style pe- 
culiarly our own, in half pound to ten pound ed 8 
ges, comprising over 50 different kinds, and labelled 
with our own label, duly copy-righted, to counterfeit 
which is forgery. 

Achowe, a native Cutsaman, who has had many 
years experience in Canton, (his native place,) jn 
this business, will be found at the Company’s Ware- 
house, directing and superintending the packing, 
&c., and will be happy to have his friends call on 


him. 
a7 OUR AIM I8 yy 
TO SELL GOOD TEA CHEAP FOR CASH. 
Any person, by enclosing the money ina fetter, 
“in presence of a postmaster, and oon by mail, 
will have the Teas carefully packed and toe a 
“oven "oo th wered 
ers sent through express men, ans’ with 
the sa:ne care as on a personal application, and with 
promptness. : 
An exclusive agent for the sale of our Teas, will 
be appvinted in each town in New England, by ap- 
plication to the Company, in Boston, 


AEE EMPLOY NO TRAVELLING 
epee CO., Proprietors. 
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POETRY. 
THE PIONEER OF PROGRESS. 


BY THE HOS MRS. NOKTOS. 





A battle must be fought, 
In the clear and open plain, 
Ere their long-debated right 
Freedom's soldiers can obtain : 
But the road is dark and cumbered where they go; 
The feeble halt and doubt,— 
The rash are put to rout:— 
There are Pioneers of Progress wanted now. 


Let the cowardly despair ; 
Time shall aid the working hand ; 
What shall baffle those who dare 
Be first to lead the band ? 
Not Prejudice, with darkly scowling frown ;— 
Though her sentinels have long 
Like scare-crows awed the throng, 
Where her moss-grown wall was built—puli it 
down. 


Where the crumbling ruin falis, 
And scatters blank and wide ; 
Pile the remnants of the walls 
Far apart on either side : 
If the stones are in the way—leap across’ 
Cut the brambles round your fect, 
Though the wounding thorns may meet; 


Buy the glory of great pain with a loss. 


‘hen * Onward’ be the word, 
For many a levelled mile; 
Let the marching troops advance 
Over mountain—through defile : 
Marshal all, to the weakest and the hast ; 
Till unwearied arms begin 
The battle they shall win, 
And their struggle be a memory of the past? 


But forget not in that hour, 
When the strife is all gone by, 
The 

} 


First led vou on to try 


earnest hearts, whose power 
What the night of gathered nultitudes might do : 
Turn back, and let your cheer 
Sound gladly in their ear— 
We never should have conquered but for you!’ 


From the London Morning Chronicle. 

THE LANDSCAPE MONOPOLIST. 

* I'm lord of the corrie, }'m chief of the ben, 

J rule like a kaiser o'er mountain and glen ; 
Let the people go back into eity and town, 


They shall not eneamber my moorlands so 
brown ; 
Their presence would frighten my swift-footed 
deer, 
So the gruuse, and not men, shall be denizens 
here, 


As iong as my title holds good against bar,— 


And all for my pleasure,’ quoth Baron Braemar. 


* I've drained off the peasants; eaeh Mae has gone 
forth: 

There is scareely a Celt on the hiils.of the North : 

To Canada, Sydney, New Zealand, the Cape,— 

Wherever it pleased them to make their escape ; 

And left, as [ wished, all the acres | own, 

To the sheep and the grouse, or the red deer 
alone 

And | roam o'er mountains 
Czar, 

And meet not a creature,’ quoth Baron Braemar. 


my supreme as a 


‘The land is a lovely land—green are its paths, 


Sublime are its mountains, its glens and its 
straths, 

And fair are the torrents that scatter their spray, 

Or dash down in fvain o'er the etags ip thei 
way 

What matters its beauty to cockneys and snobs, 

To Jones or to Jenkins, to Sinith or to Doubs ? 

The region is mine, both the near and the far; 


They shall not behold it,’ quoth Baron Braemar. 


* If alone in my woods a philosopher dreams, 

Or tourists and sight-seers follow my streams, 

Or seek (or magnificence, beauty and awe 

In the deserts I've made, I will show them a law 

Not a crag shall they visit, no ben shall thes 
elimb, 

Nor gaze at a prospect, however sublime ; 

If they get but an entrance, I 1) seent them afar, 

And hunt them with gillies,) quoth Baron Brae 


mar. 
*’Tis true that a murmur iw raised from th 
crowd ; 


They call me unfecling, aggressive and proud ; 
They speak of ‘entail,’ * primog: nitare,’ * right,” 
And raise ugly questions of ‘ justice’ and * might; 
And hint that 
sleep, 


‘twere better such things shoul 

if those who still hold are desirous to keep: 

But let them rail on, if their words are their war 

The dispute will outlive them,’ quoth Baron Brae- 
mar. 


, 
Oh! mighty Lord Baron, grest dealer in deer, 
Great owner of moorlands, a word in your ear: 
Would you like, in your fallness of insolent pride, 
To farm out the sea, and take rents for the tide ? 
Would you like the earth's fatness to grow but for 
you > 
Would you shut us from sunshine, the air and the 
dew ? 


Or prohibit our ga 


gaze at the moon ora star? 


You would, if you could, my Lord Baron Braemar 


One word asa warning: } think ‘twould be wise 

If you'd come from your desert and open your 
eyes 

Free foot in the wilderness, small is the beon, 

But greatis the right, as you'll know very seon. 

To-day for the grouse, but to-morrow for men, 

And the day afier that for the corn in the glen. 

Our isle is ton narrow for Nimrods, by far— 

We cannot afford them, my Lord of Braemar. 


Were commerce extinct, were our trade ata stand, 

Were the mouths to be fed growing few ip the and, 

Were we back to the point of a century gone, 

We might leave you your moors to go shooting 
upon. 

But even in such case, ‘twould be worse than in- 
sane, 

To refuse us a sight of the hills where goa reign. 

Is it safer just now? Look at things as they are, 

And be wise while there's time, my Lord Baron Bra- 
emar. Cc. M. 





From the Prisoner's Friend. 
* Lwas in prison, and ye came unto me.’ 
In the prison’s lonely ecll, 
See the son of sorrow dwell; 
Christian, stoop to share his grief, 
Give, O give him sweet relief. 








REFORMATORY, 


Tux Bortre, in eight plates, by George Cruik- 
shank. We have received, says the Boston Courier, 
a copy of these plates, showing the Drunkard’s Pro- 
gress. The Westminster Review furnishes the fol- 
lowing descriptive notice :— 


Though exhibiting less of George Cruikshank’s 
peculiar style than most of his productions, yet do 
these etchings tell the tule they are intended to il- 
justrate, in such a way, as, perhaps, no other mod-_ 
ern artist could have made them tell it, And a 
sad tule itis; being no other than the downward 
course Of a once happy and respectable family 
through all the gradstious of want, vagraney, and 
nisery, to confirmed idiotey. In the first platerep- 
reselling as¢ene of comfort, we see the fatal bot- 
de inwoduced for the first time, and the reluctant 
wife induced by the husband, * just to take a drop? 
The secund plute describes one of the earliest con- 
sequences of intemperance ; the husband is dis- 











‘ 





Listen to his silent groan, 

While he suffers, al! alone, 

Let thy tears of pity flow, 

Love's own mantle round him throw. 


Point to him the pleasant rodd, 
Upward to the throne of God, 
Teach his sou! the way to love, 
Tell him of the rest above. 


Then release him, if thou may, 
Bid him walk in wisdom’s way ; 
If thou canst not set Aim free, 


board shows that the eldest girl is not now for the 


Aig in fair fight, entered on by mutual consent, to 


charged from his employment, and the empty cup- 


first time despatched to the pawobroker’s to raise 
funds for the supply of the boule. An execution 
next sweeps off the greater portion of thedurniture 
—a miserable comfort is still drawn from the bot- 
te. Begging in the streets is now resorted to hy 
the wretched family ; but the proceeds are devoted 
to the gin-shop, as the boule must he filled. In| 
the filth plate, * cold, misery and want, are sup-| 
posed to have had their effect upon the youngest | 


; 





} 


child,—in the earlier scenes, a chubby-faced, cur- \"y quality of our minds has been so much valued 


ly-leaded lithe ereature; next, unable to walk, | 
borne in its ragged mother’s arms to the gin-shop: | 
and now released from misery, lying in its litte 
coflin, with the eldest girl taking a last look and 
weeping over it, the father and mother meanwhile 
consoling themselves with the bottle; the frequent 
use of tris produces fearful quarrels, one scene of 
brutality being represented in the sixth plate. From 
this there is but a step to the ecatastroplie— the 
husband, ina state of furious druankennes, kills 
his wife’ with the botthe— the justrument of all 
their misery? and next we see bim a confirmed 
maniac, cowering over the fire in a lunatic asy- 
lum, unconscious of the presence of his daughter 
and son who lave come to visit him, it themselves 
exhibiiing the natural consequences of an addic- 
tion to the bottle, being brought by it, the one vo 
the streets, and the other tothe companionship of 
thieves. In the plates, there are many bits of by-| 
play as expressive as Hogarth’s cobweb over the | 
opening of the poor-box, Such are the kitten playing 
with the cat's tail on the hearth-rug before the fire, 
in the first plate,ta droll eat and kitten by-the-bye) 
expressive of comfort; the same eat, gaunt and 
hungry, essaying the empty plate in the second, 
where no fire enlivens the grate, and the poor 
boy’s toes are peeping through bis shoes. Then, 
again, the broken horse of the deceased little one 
set upon the mantel-piece (now bare of its former 
ornaments,) in the fitth plate; and the broken bet-, 
tle which has just done its work, in the seventh. 
All honor to George Cruikshank for these power— 
ful auxiliaries in the cause of temperance, power- 
ful, because they speak in such language as cannot 
be misunderstood. 

We add our testimony to the value of these 
drawings. They are more expressive and touching 
than almost anything else, book or print, that we| 
have seep on the sulject. The price is low; only 
25 cls.a copy, we have been told. We commend 
the work to all friends of temperance, as indeed a 
powerlul auxiliary to their past efforts —m. 


From the London Inqsirer. 

WHO UNDERSTANDS PUNISHMENT? 

There are few things more fearful, or which 
more seriously demand the attention of Govern- 
meut and i Cividuals, than the inereuse of erime;! 
and, certainly, none which are souptto escape the | 
attention of both, In the midst of potitieal squib- | 
bies, plilanthropic schemes, Utopian speculations, | 
commercial bubbles, and rumors of war, this pain 
ful subject is too often lost sight of. Amid conflict. | 
ing interests and passions, good, bad, and indiffer- | 
eul, we forget the presence of the black and breod- | 
ing powers of darkness: yet, when their unhal- | 
lowed work will bave the attention of the most | 
heedless, we almost feel as if ita hideous shape | 
were the ouly reallty in’ a world of shadows. In} 
spite of all the talk about establishing religion and | 
nationalizing education, one would think that re- | 
sisting the templation to sin formed no part of the | 
elyects of social unioh. The work is disugreeable, | 
and we pay afew meu highly to do itfor us, Judg- | 
es and miugistrates deal out their months or years | 
of Wansportution or imprisonment in most inuseru—| 
table proportions. Every now and then Douglas | 
Jerrold or the Examiner finds out some sueh taet 
as that, ou comparing two decisions of different 
offleers, it appears that thrashing a policemen is | 
four Uimes as heinous in the eye of the liw as beat- 
ing a poor woman to death. There is a great out- 
cry; people say it is very monstrous, very unjust ; | 
but they torget that the most elementary questions 
relating to the apportionment of punishment are 
entirely unsettled. Who understands punish—| 
ment? | 

Soule would seem to hold that it is an old-fash-' 
ioved error to suppose that the punishment of one | 
nan hos any appreciable operaiion at all in deter- | 
ring others trom the commission of crime; or, at! 
allevents, that if it has this operation, we have no | 
right to inflict it. on any such ground, These men | 
tuake gauuls merely ‘moral hospitals’ for the refor-| 
mation of offenders, On the other hand, those! 
who cousider that opinion to be the dream either | 
of an incomplete aud morbid benevolence, which | 
hardly deserves a bigher name than good-nature, | 
or ot a philosophy that ignores large regions of'| 
inan’s moral nature, are quite divided in their own | 
camp. Que section holds that the law, ip assign- 
ing punishments to erme, should seek only or 
cluetly to oppose counteracting motives of sell-in- | 
terest to the temptations which lead to its comunis- | 
sion; another, thot this attempted balancing of 
motive by motive is, when it descends to detuils, | 
beyond the power of man, and that punishment is | 
cluefly valuable as a trumpet-loud expression of) 
the conscience of the community, branding sin as | 
God hinself brands itin the constitution of na-) 
ture, by pursuing it with pain in’ proportion to its | 
enoruuly ; While some hold that retribution and | 
reformation wecessarily go hawd in hand. With! 
the first of these tWo sections, the estimated prob-| 
able strength of the temptation—with the second, | 
the jelt enormity of the erime—affords the meas—| 
ure of the relative inteusity of punishments. Both | 
number among their adherents philosopical, ear-! 
nest, and practical thinkers; the latter unites ex—! 
lremes, Olten deemed opposite, of orthodoxy and | 
heresy. We think that uo just code, duly support. | 
ed by public opinion, eau ever be constructed with- | 
out embodying elements contained in all these the- | 
ories. We must secure, as far as possible, the ref= | 
ormation of the offender, and the zpplication nd 
motives counteractive to temptation; but, what- 
ever we do, it is requisite that our jurisprudence | 
practicaily work out our moral convictions. We} 
are happily beginning to find hat the arithmetic | 
of motives will carry us but a htt way. 

Hanging tor shoplifting, the cat for slight breach- | 
es of discipline, might have seemed to present | 
molives stroug enough to put down those offen- | 
ces. However, they didnot answer, and they have | 
been given up. Again, how can we estimate the | 
value lo the thief of the thing he steals? How can 
we compute the pain fo him of the punishment we 
inflict? We can but roughly approximate; and 
any apportionment of penalties which is guided 
by no other principles must lead to results ridicu. 
lous and unjus;, But this is not the place for set- 
uing a theory of punishment. We can. only call 
attention to the fact, that it has to be settled ; and 
any one who will look at the Speeches of our 
Stutesinen, and the proceedings of our courts, will 
find abundaut evidence that conflicting principles 
are allowed to contend both in’ the Statute-buok 
and in the minds of the officers of the law, nn- 
reconciled or unperceived, 

What say the journals? The late trial of Lieu- 
tenant Monro called forth many remarks on penal 
law. ‘The leaditg journal gave a fine instance of 
our advanced knowledge end enlightenment, by 
recommending that the law which determines kil- 





} 
| 
' 


be the same crime with that of Thurtell, Greena- 
cre, aud the Duke of Praslin, should on no secount 
be altered, and on no account be enforced! It is 
really time to look about us, Since Parliament 
has risen, deeds of darkness and atrocity have fill- 





are the foundation aud st 
tion. 


turough the senses. When things are figured in 


‘the senses, like our dreams, are the fruits of imagi- 


‘all the other senses, 


| gods after their own image or a compound of its 
i different parts, and have even clothed them with 


jate some of the principles whieh have governed 


j exertion of the governed to free themselves from 


spurned all realities as beneath the attention of| 
;*l 


| pills, gilded with pounds of truth, adapted to the 


jthem, and is the fruitful cause of deception and 


FICTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
Imagination begins wherg the senses end, which 
room of the inagina- 
‘sll the variegated unterials. natural or un- 
natural, on which the imagination works, come 


the mind, according to their natural or regular sit- 
uation, form a texture, perhaps the proper word 
for such a resuscitation of real ideas is ,and 
only unnatural combinations of ideas received by 


nation. A person deprived of the sense of seeing 
from his birth, cannet conceive any idea, arising 
from the sense of seeing; the sure of hearing and 
Linagination, theretore, does 
not increase the num of phe , or create 
new, it ouly arranges, combines, or unites the dif- 
ferent parts of objects rec. ived by the senses, into 
an unnatural and fantastical form and structure. 
Had it been possible for men to invent or contrive 
some form different from those received by the 
senses, they Would certainly have exercised their 
ingenuity in che fori of their gods, goddesses, an- 
gels and devils ; but most nations have formed their 





their different virtues, vices, passions and propen- 
sities, Lnagination seems tochange, disfigure and 
distort nature, net to make her more useful or less 
injurious to the. common operations of life, but to 
indulge an exorbitant craving for nobility, which 
will most probably diminish as the estimate of the 
utility of realities increases, Why such a visiona- 


as to occupy full the half of the field of intellect 
may be diffienlt to explain; but we may enumers 


civi'ization, as far as it has yet gone, the power of 
which is supported by an imaginary arrangement 


MISCELLANY.. 





Exareratixa Gas.—Cist’s Advertiser relates a 
a number of experiments lately given at a public 
exhit ition in Cincinnati. One of them is peceliar- 
ly interesting. He savs:— 

‘ Lastly came a wei, known philanthropist and 
abolitionist, whose secret thoughts as brought out, 
well corresponded with his reputation benevo- 
lence. He lifted iis -hand to his bead, as if he 
was catching at an idea, walked a few steps and 
returning to the lecturer, seized his hand, giving it 
a few cordial shakes—then drew him by one hand 
gently forward, and put the other on his back, 
whieh he patted as he would that of a dog. He 
then stopped, and opened his pocket-book, kand- 
ded the lecturer a five dollar bank note—then, as 
if he had not done enough, thrust; e pocket-book 
on him—then gave his purse, and finally felt his 
vest. pantaloons and coat pockets apparently for 
more. The counteuance expreased supreme be- 
nevolence—teurs even starting to the kyes. This 
was aauperb exhibition, being a decided hit. He 
stood still a few moments, when coming to his 
se ses, he observed the pocket-book, which he 
seized with much eagerness, evidently showing 
that his acquired prudence was more than a match 
Sor natural benevolence.’ 





DESHONG, THE MATHEMATICIAN. 


The following letter from this famous ‘ cypher- 
er’ has been sent to the papers: 

Perlaps you have noticed in some of the New- 
York papers, a statement concerning the * remark- 
able powers of a: mathematician’ in that city, who 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides and performs 
all other arithmetical operations with a rapidity that 





of olijects, 
Religions dogmas are often as far out of nature, | 
as they are beyond our comprehension. The mys-| 
terious actions of beings, supposed to be endowed | 
with stpernatural powers, the result of whose op- | 
erations are contradicted by all the laws of nature, 
which our experience has brought us acquainted | 
with, opposte to and unlike any thing we receive | 
through the evidence of our senses, entirely de-| 
pendent on the fictions of imagination for all the! 
deceptions and representations, those who have in-} 
vented and contrived them, have handed down to! 
us, Whiel includes all that poweriul and influen-| 
tinl class who live by the deiusions of the church, 
forced to vindicate the fictions of the trade by which 


j they hive, and fervently to defend their incompre- | 


hensible doctrines against al! the evidence of reali- | 
ties, ‘This forms a powertul band, who have an in-| 
terest in maintaining the superiority of the fictions | 
of imagination, over the evidences of our senses, 
Politicians and men in power, whether by divine, | 
hereditary right or by elective, kuow well how | 
much their salaries, safety and security is ensyred 
by occupying the minds of those under their an- | 
thority with the fictions of the imagination, without 
a particle of commou sense or useful information, | 
leading them astray from any investigation of the | 
cuuses of their oppression, misery or wretchedness, 
Iu most countries, the millious of productive labor- | 
ers litve been the dupes of such deceptions, and! 
where church aud state are closely united to keep 
up such illusions, the combination is so artinily or- 
ganized as to baffle all the knowledge, energy and 


tie Oppression of the governors. 

Conquerors and all those trained to the destrae- | 
tion of their species, are beholden to the fictions 
of the imagination for the toleration of their buteh- 
ering trade, The reality ofa fielt of battle is an 
arena of bk odshed and butchery, buat being lis 
guised under the fictitious high sounding Tusions | 
of heroism, glory, honor, loyalty, patriotism ane | 
publie good, which has been the theme of all his- 
tories, it has passed for the ne plus ultra of human 
perfection, ‘ 

Poetry, or the flight of imagination, has been ap- 
planded by those whose oceupations could pot bear | 
the plain truth. P. ets, from Horace to Byron, have | 


their divine inspirations, Realities my be warped 
and distorted by imagination; bnt can receive no 
explavation or elucidation from imaginary visions, 
In no instance can they be useful in common life, 
and when aiding and assisting in superstition and 
bigotry, are very much against the peace, comfort 
aud happiness of mankind, 

Oratory, when made use of to misrepresent truth, 
enters into the regions of fiction and gilds the pill 
of deception to imitate realities. Tt bas not yet 
been the interest ef the rulers, either of chureh or 
state, to draw a distinet line of separation between 
the real and ideal. The oratory of lawyers, ete., 
may be represented by tons of falseliood made into 


reasoning powers and ignorance of their hearers; 
fiction and reality are so confounded and mixed up 


togetiter, as to puzzle the multitude to analyze 


the propagation of ignorauce. 





From the Prisoner’s Friend. 
A WOMAN HUNa. 

‘Mrs. Runx«ue, convicted at Utica some wet ks 
since of the gnuider of her husband, was executed 
atthe count? jai!, in Whitesboro’, on Tuesday, the 
Ohinst. An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
v>tain a pardon from Gov. Young, but he refused 
the application on the ground of the clearness of 
the evidence and the aggravated character of the 
murder.” 


New-York has agrin disgraced herself by 
another execution. If there is a cowardly 
act, it is that of taking a human being, when 
oace divested of all power, and coolly infliet- 
ing the penalty of death. This act looks 
more mean and dastardly when exercised 
upon a female. Now, what possible need 
was there of putting this woman to death? 
Could not the great State of New-York pro- 
tect itself against one defenceless female shut 
up within her walls? If New-York could 
not bring sufficient foree, then the whole 
power of the Union might have been called 
to the work, We donot mean, in these re- 
marks, to justify the woman. We reduce 
the whole to one single point: what good has 
been done by this legal murder? 

Speaking of the execution of a female, we 
have often been asked what we have done, 
We think we may safely predict that another 
woman will never be hung in Massachusetts, 
if in New England. We believe, here, pub- 
lic sentiment would be so shocked that such 
an occurrence could not take place. But we 
must not rest here. ‘The gallows must be 
abolished. Here the bloody, ghastly instru- 
ment stands emong us. It is true with many 
jt is rather a mere seare-crow, but let this 
law be abolished. Let the work be done the 
coming winter, [t ean be accomplished. 
Who will take hold? 

The editor of the Herald, who was in’ the 
prison during the day, and who was also 
present at the execution of Mrs. Runkle, says, 
during the day, up to the time of her execu- 
tion, she lay almost motionless upon her hed, 
her eyes half closed, and her right hand rest- 
ing on the bed clothes on her bosom. Her 
fingers only moved slowly, aud as if she was 
engaged in deep and unhappy thought, She 
spoke only in whispers, and assisted some in 
dressing herself for the event. 

She said she was prepared for death, hav- 
ing made ber peace with her Maker. 

At two minutes past 12 o’clock she was 
carried down to the room assigned for her 
execution, and placed in the chair under the 
spot where the cord passed down, —_ 

Having been placed in this position, the 
jailor seated beside her, she rested her head 
upon his shoulder, while a feeling and ap- 
propriate prayer was made. 

What a sight! A woman—a mother, a 
wife, charged with a nuniber of murders, 
dressed in preparation for her execution, her 
arms bound down, seated under the instru- 
ment of death, sileut and fixed, with but a few 
moments of existence left! Aud not an emo- 
tion visible! . 

The Sheriff then asked ber:— 

‘ Mary Runkle, have you any word to say 
to this jury—to these people 7? 

To which she gave no answer, —, 

The bel) rang!—the cord was cut!—and 
she was landed into eternity! Not a word, 

not a motion, but avery little heaving of the 
chest. 


ed the columns of the press. Meanwhile, we seem 
given over to helpless, ignerant horror, When the 
object is to promote public morality, our ‘ practi- 
cal,men’ are quite at fault; it is out of their way. 


After hanging twenty minutes, her body 
was cut Prue ps Fe on the coffin, and deliv- 
ered to her friends. 

Thus 


~use of strychnia, instead of 


seems almost miraculous, As I am that person, 
1 will endeavor to give you a correct statement of 
the facts. First, let a column of figures, say 

in length, and 10 or 20 in breadth, be set before me, 
and in less than five seconds of time, I will give 
the sum total, always commencing on the left 
hand side to place the answers down. It matters 
not what length the columns is, or what breadth, 
I will give the sum total as fast as the figures 
can be written down. Second, Set a sum be written 
in multiplication, with 1000 figures in the multipli- 
er, and as many in the multiplieand, and J will 
commence ou the left hand, and write the product 
underneath, and in one line, as fast as the figures 
can be written down. Zhird, let a sum be writ- 
ten in division, with any large amount for a divi- 
sor, and Teommence writing down the remainder 
first, then the quotient. Interest, at any per cent, 
can be performed in the same manner, without any 
extra figures. Fractions of every denomination, 
ean be summed up instantly, without reducing 
them to a common denominator, 

These rules can be learned in one half hour, by 
any person having the printed instructions. Any 
person wishing these rules, will enclose $10 through 
the New-York Post-Office. Please forward me 
one paper which contains this, and on the receipt 
thereof, I will forward you a full set of these rules, 
gratis, by which you can become as expert in fig- 
ures, as Tam. 

Your obedient servant, 
PETER M. DESHONG, 
; Mathematician. 

P. S. Editors copying the above, and forward- 
ing to Mr. Deshong the paper which contains it, 
will be furnished with a full set of rules, 





A BEAUTIFUL EPITAPH. 

Ata mason’s yard in this city is a headstone, 
with these words—and only these words :— Our 
Dear Lite Baby ? and the marble upon which 
affection has cut the sentence, is as small and pure 
asaninfant, Surely, here is perfection in an epi- 
tap! The age of a dying child is nothing, aud 
need not be recorded ; and whatis there ina name 
when the heart yearns for the form, This little 
stone has no mark for curiosity, and cold history 
would frown on it;—but a parent—any parent— 
entering the graveyard where the baby rests, and 
that stnall marble tablet may stand, would earefully 
avoid treading ov the litle grave, and yet would 
stand there conjuring up the once bright eyes of 
that baby fixed ona mother’s love, and its arms 
opening fora father’s fondness ;—and then, alas, 
the dimming of those eyes, and” the drooping of 
those arms—the silence, and what more sad of a 
dead echild—and the father and mother bereft of 
all but this ery of nature— Our Dear Little Baby, 
— Home Journal. 





There is no book so cheap as a newspaper ; none 
80 interesting, because it consisis of a variety 
measured out in suitable portions as to time and 
quality. Coming now every week or day, it invites 
toa habit of reading, and affords au easy and 
agreeable mode of acquiring kuowledge so essen- 
tial to the individual and the community. It 
causes many beurs to pass away pleasantly, and 
profitably, which would otherwise have been spent 
in idleness aud mischief. 


Uncourteous habits have prevented many a 
man’s success in life. Hasty, hot-brained, eare-for 
nobody individuals often plunge theniselves into 
difficulties in cousequence of their arrogant or 
overbearing manners, or their rude and ungentle- 
manly language, though it may be thouglitlessly 
expressed, ‘tis often, not the great, but the lithe 
acts of incivility that are treasured up and remem- 
bered. 


Sheridan wrote: Women govern us; let us try 
to render them perfeet, Th more they are en- 
lightened, so mueh the more so shall we be. On 
the cultivation of the minds of women, depends 
the wisdoin of meu. Napoleon said: * The future 
destiny of the child is always the work of the 
mother.’ 





A stove has just been introduced from Paris, 
which in its use ingeniously manulac:ures superior 
gas for burning from ihe coal whieh is consumed. 
Thus the same fire which warms the building 
supplies the gas, without additional expense. It is 
stated that it can be applied to any other stove or 
furnace. As ingenious mechanic inthe same city, 
has constructed an apparatus, which he has attach- 
ed to an ordinary stove, wid from the experiments 
made, itis thought that this mode of obtaining a 
supply of gas in large buildings will be generally 
adopted, 





Tue Streamer Bay Srare.—A correspondent at 
New Bedford complains of the treatment of colored 
persons on board the Fall River and New York 
steamboat Bay Sratr. He says thata woman with 
a nursing infant was obliged. not long sinee, to sit 
all night on deck. Joseph Holley, a respectable 
young man, was also treated as freight on board this 
boat, though he paid full passage as a human being. 
We have heard the same complaint from another 
quarter. The Rev. Mr. Gardner, a highly respecta- 
ble clergyman of Philade!phia, was subjected to the 
same outrageous and contemptible treatment, and 
ceuld get no redress, though he complained person- 
ally tothe Captsin. He has arrived at that age, 
and is in such a state of health thatan exposure all 
night might have been fatal to him. But he was 
indebted to one of the waiters fora shelter and a bed 
which his money—thougn he pad full price—eould 
net purchase for him, and which no appeal to the ha- 
manity of the boat could procure. These we pre- 
sume are only examples of the manner in which col- 
ored people are uniformly treated on board the Bay 
State.—Aati- Slavery Standard. 


LP With such facts as these staring them in the 
face, we trust it is unnecessary to tell abolitionists 
to shun that boat. 





To pe Huxc.—At the late sitting of the Court of 
Geveral Sessions for Darlington District, S. C., the 
Hon. Judge Wardlaw presiding, James Carlisle was 
brought to the bar, charged with stealing-and sell. 
ing a negro slave, the property of Mr. P. W. Pledg- 
er, of Marlboro’ District, to which charge he pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced td be hung on Friday, the 
25th day of February next. 

Steerage Passengers to Eternity.—The congrega- 
tion who worship in one of the most gorgeous 
churches in New York, are about vo constract a 
separate and a cheaper place of worship for the poor. 
This, says the New World, is making steerage pus- 
sengers of the poor on a voyage to eternity ! 


Railroad Business.—Only fourteen lives and $18,- 
000 worth of flour have been destroyed on two of 
the New England Railroads during the two past 
weeks. 


Deraprot Mistaxe.—Dr. John Patten, of Don- 
ellsville, Ohio, was killed recently by the accidental 
, ine. He had a 
phial of each, both labelled properly, took a small 
— of strychnia upon the point of a yea kaif, 











* Ye have done it unto me.” R. 


such a state of things isa foul blot on Christian 
civilization. “* 
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The Genius of Liberty of Oct. 2Ist, snys:—‘A 
day or two ago one of the soldiers of the Massachu- 
setts Regiment was shot through the head by one «f 
the guards, whilst endeavoring to make his escape 
fram the house, in which be was confined for 
some misdemeanor. 

Capt. Patrick, of the 3d Infantry, has relieved 
Capt. Hoyt, of the Massachusetts ‘Volunteers, as 
Commissary of Vera Cruz. 


Orpen Restorey iy THY Massacnusetts Reoi- 
mENT.—The following is an extract from a letter re- 
erived in Boston, dated Vera Cruz, Oct. 22 :— 


*f am happy to inform you that Gen. Cushing has 
sueceeded, by inild but decisive mé@asures, in quell- 
ing the disturbance in the Massachusetts Regiment. 
Every man of them has been compelled to obev or- 
ders and retarn to his duty; and | assure you the 
regiment is greatly improved in good order as well 
as appearance by the discipline it has undergone.’ 


The Printers in the Massachusetts Regiment.—A 
letter has been received in this city, from Sergeant 
Alonzo A. Reed, of the Massactusetts Volunteers, 
dated Vera Cruz, Oct. 18, from which we learn that 
paivates McGlenen and Jordan, of Co. A, are sick 
in the Hospital at Vera’ Croz. Lieut. Thomas J. 
Myers, of Co. I, has asked and received his dis- 
charge, and has ‘annexed’ himself toa beantiful 
Senorita near Monterey. The fair Mexican brings 
her lord the cool sum of $30,000. Lieut. Myers re- 
tains his love for the types, and is about establishing 
a newspaper at Monterey. Sergeant Reed, (at pres- 
ent employed in the Commissary’s office) represents 
his own bealth as good: likewise the other printers 
in the regiment, not mentioned above.— Bee. 





CLARKSON, 
LONDON EDITION—WITH PORTRAIT. 


FEW copies of CLARKSON’S HISTORY OF 

THE ABOLITION OF TH. SLAVE TRADE, 
with prefatory remarks on the sabsequent Abolition 
of Slavery; a beautiful London edition, with a fine 
Portrait of the Author, done on steel,—a book which 
could not be imported for less than three dollars, can 
be had at this Office, if applied for immediately, at 
the very low price ef One Dottan—cash. 
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MED!ICATED INHALATION, 
IN PULMONARY COMPLAINTS, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, CHRONIC AFFECTIONS 

AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


DR. FROST 


CAN BE CONSULTED BY PATIENTS AT HIS OFFICE, 
No. 238 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


\ HERE he treats the above Complaints by a 
new snd decided improved method, by which 
the Patient is principally released of the nauseating 
effects of continued taking of nruGs, but receives bis 
medicine by INHALATION to the parts affected, so 
that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus 
giving a practical remedy to the disease, and leaving 
nature to pursue its true course. Patients out of the 
city are requested to be as minute as possible in the 
detail of their cases, as to the duration of their com- 
plaints, the symptoms, age, habits of living, oceupa- 
tion, &c. Address Pust Paip—advice gratis, 
Notr.—The most prevalent of all diseases incident 
to our climate,—CONSU MPTION,—may generally | 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of onk HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND die annually of Pulmonary 
Comolaints. (G7 TAKE HEED, DELAYS ARE 
DANGEROUS. lyos novl9 











DISCOURSE delivered before the Derby 





Academy at Hingham, May 19, 1847, by Rev. 
Wio.. H. Furness, of Philadelpha. For sale at 21) 
Cornhill; price 6 1-4 cents. July 30 





ISAAC CALDWELL’S 


Cientee! Boarding Louse, 


Removed from No. 20 Butolph-street, to No. 12 Bel- 
knap-street, near Cambridge-street. 
I C. would respecttully inform the public,that he | 
e has fitted up and opened his house to accommo- 
date with Board and Lodging those who may favor 
him with their patronage. He respectfully solicite a | 
share. No pains will be spared to render it in every | 
way apleasantand agreeable house. Terms mod-| 
erate. April 16 


WILLIAM B, LOGAN, 
DEALER IN FASHIONABLE BOOTS AND) 
SHOES, 30, PURCHASE-STREET, 
NEW BEDFORD. 

W. B. L. keeps constantly on hand a good assort 
ment, and will sell cheap for cash. 


paid to custom-made work, by Messrs 
Davis. New-Bedford, June 1. 











Abdominal Supporters. 
NEW-ENGLAND 
TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER 


Washington street, opposite No. 264, entrance in 
Vemnple Avenue, Boston, where he has been for the 


both in the same building, he can be seen at home 
nearly the whole of the time, day or evening. He 


business than any other person engaged in it in this 
city or any other. 

ALSO—Abdominal Supporters, for Prolapsus U 
teri; Trusses for Prolapsus Uni; Suspensory Bags 
Knee Caps, Back Boards, Steeled Shoes for deform 
ed feet; Trusses repaired atone hour's notice, and 
often times made to answer as well as new. The 
subscriber having worn a Truss himself for the last 
twenty five years, and fitted so many for the last ten 
years, feels confident in being able to suit all cases 
that may come to him. 


merly sold by Dr Leech ; Trusses of galvanized met. 


and Socket; Sherman's Ball and Socket; Sherman’ 
patent French do; Bateman's do, double and single. 
Stone’s ‘Trusses : iso, Trusses for Children, of all 
sizes. Marsh’s Truss; Dr. Hull's do; Thompson’: ! 
Ratchet do, and the Shaker’s Rocking Trusses, may | 
be had at this establishment. Whispering Tubes and. 
Ear Trumpets, that will enable a person to converse. 
low with one that is hard of hearing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters, o 
Trusses, waited on by his wife, Mrs. CAROLINE D_ 
FOSTER, who has had ten years’ experience in the | 
business. 


CERTIFICATES. 


From Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston. | 
Having had oceasion to observe, that some persons 
afflicted with Hernia, have suffered much from the 
want of skilful workmen in accommodating Trusses 
to the peculiarities of their cases, | have taken pains 
to inform myself ofthe competency of Mr. J. F. Foster 
to supply the deficiency occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Beath. After some months of observation of his 
work, [ am satisfied that Mr. Foster is wel! acquaint 
ed with the manufacture of these instruments and in- 
genious in accommodating them to the variety of cases 
which occur. | feel myself ealied upon to recommend 
him to my professional brethren, and to the public, 
as a person well fitted to their wants in regard to these 
important articles. JOHN C. WARREN, M.D. 


: From Dr Robbins, Roxbury. 
Since the deatn o. Mr. John Beath, |] have used in 
reference to all other Trosses, those made by Mr. J. 
. Foster of Boston. P. G. ROBBINS, M.D 


From Dr. Green, Boston 
I have sent many persons to be fitted with Trusses 
and Abdominal Supporters, by James F. Foster, and 
he has uniformly given full satisfaction in their appli- 
cation. 
The benefit of such instruments is often lost, in 
consequence of their imperfect construction, and from 
neglect in properly fitting them; on this account, | 
am in the habit of sending patients to Mr. Foster, con- 
fidently believing that he will give them a good arti- 
cle, and see that they are well fitted. 
H. B.C. GREENE, M.D. 


: Boston, April 27, 1847. 
The undersigned is familar with the ability of Mr. 
. F. Foster, to manufacture Trusses, the various 
kinds.of supporters and other apparatus required by 
invalids, and fully delieves that the character of his 


work will favorably compare with thatof other artists. 





Strict attention } 


Parker & | 


" Bagebdconay 7 to'manufacture all the variousap ° 
J proved TRUSSES at his old stand, No. 305. 


last ten years—and his residence and business being 


has more room and betterconveniences for the Trus-| 
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' 
j 
; 
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Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase’s Trusses, for-' 


al that will not rust, having wooden and copper pads, | 
Read's Spiral Truss; Rundell’s do; Salmon’s Ball: 





) Vv. C. SMI 
Editor of the Boston Medival and Surgical Journe 
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Daguerrian Gallery, 


No. 138 Haxc, 
Where he pledge: himse if to panes cee 


a life-like finish, and Diatures oo: 
: ’ On a8 woder 8 With 
others in the profession. Me terme ay any 


Oct. 22. 
BOYS’ cLoruing. 


GAMvEL WILSON, 14 Brat 
; made recent additions to his Si 
furnish BOYS CLOTHING, of as gud ee Mts 
t, and at ascheap prices, as c; "Mlerial y), 
eity. Call and Mel PO ti Oblained ig y 
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D. 8 GRANDIN, yp 
DENTIST,” 
238, Wasiixetos STREET, 
AU operations warranted. 


LODGINGs, 
g ero respectable young 
ings in a pleasant |. 
For terms, inquire of 
ack or 635 Court St. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND CLOTHIN 
2 . G 

No. 56 Union st., : SToRg, 
JOUN WRIGHT 
EEPS constantly on hand, a wines 
X New and Second Hand CLO CHIN 

Goods of all kinds, such as old cloth 
Goods, Watches, Boots and Shoes os Woe 


Bostoy 


Variety o¢ 
’ 


for New Clothing. » CXchangeg 
Cash advanced on all kinds of Gooac ¢ 
100. 6mo "HON BI tg 
Oct | 





. , eee 
NEW BOOKs: 
COLLECTION of the Wy; 
P. Rogers. Price $i. 

The Church as it ts, or the Porlor, 
by Parker Pillsbury; second ¢ 
improved—1}5 cents, 

Historical and Critical Lectore 
John Prince, Pastor of the 
in Danvers—$1. 

Water Cure Manual, 
cents, 

Thouybts on the Death Penalty, 
leigh—25 cents. F 

Revelations, &c., by A.J D 


"ngs of Nathanies 


banie} 
ni Pe Of Slayory 
Gilion, Tevised and 
Son the Bible | 

Swe a side 
2d Universalis: Chere) 
by Joel Slew, M. Ds 
by Chas, ( Bur. 


avis, the Clairyoven:_ 


250. 
Dr. Lardner’s Popular Lecture on Scienee an, 
in 2 vols. eand Art, 
For sale by BELA M ARSH 
octhd 3m ’ 


80. 25 Copnhil} 








LS gadbeyay entirely retrred fron traye ling, informs 
her Patients and the Publie generally. tha: she 
may at all times be found at her resid: ner, 
NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
(OPPOSITE LYNDE STREET,) BosTON, MAss,, 
where she will be ready to attend to all diseases 
cident to the Homan Frame, in Men, Wowen, ang 
Children, except those arising from immorality 
Mars. Morr has had great experience and succes 
in her practice, during her long stay in Boston. aleo 
im the principal towns in Massachoswtts and Ney 
Hampshire that she has visited during the four of 
* five seasons past, which is very generally known, 
and in fact so much so, as not to require further come 
ments. Her method of treatment and curing is en- 
tirely different from many others in the profession 
—Her medicines are all compounded by herself from 
ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 
ESSENTIAL OILS. 
Many of which are raised and gathered expressly for 
herim Europe. She has in many instanees periurw- 
ed cures of diseases which have baffled the skill of 
the most eminent physicians in the country 
Persons that reside at a distance trom Boston, who 
cannot make it convenient to consult Mrs. Mott per 
sonally, ean do so by letter directed as above, ex 
plaming their ease fully, and reeeive ber answer by 
return of mail. 
(LF Medicines forwarded to al] parts of the United 
States’ perfeet safety by expresses from Boston 
FP Letters must be post paid to receive atteution. 
Boston, June Ieth, 1247. hy 





NORTHAMPTON WATER-CURE. 

(PHE undersigned, gratefull yappreciating the ene 

it generousty awarded by a diseermmg poble 
his success as a Hydropathic Practitioner, woud te 
spectfully inform the friends of Hydropathy, that 
his est®blishiment is pleasantly situated near bene 
ville, on the west bank of the Licking Water, or 
Mil River, about two and a hall miles {row the ecn- 
tre of the town. Jt is 26 by 70 feet, three stores 
high, with a piazza on the South side, There ee 
separate parlors, bathing and dressing reewms, lor 
ladies and gentlemen. There are also twenty \ocg- 
ing rooms, each of which is well ventilated, andro 
veniently farnished for the accommodation «) te 
persons. Among the variety of baths in the cstab- 
lishment are, the plunge, douche, drenchee, and 
spray baths. t 


The ladies’ plunge is 6 by 0 fret, 
3 1-2 deep,—the gentlemens ,o by 12, and 31-2 deep 
There are also two cold dovelws, one of which 6 
situated a mile, and the other half a mile from the 
establishment. The former has a fal! of 22 fret, the 
latter, 13. ' 


The scenery in this viewy '8 P 
esque and romantic. 





Thereare a variety of pieasane 


. " ter 
walks passing near and to springs o! pore waiel 


o allow watet- 
The walks are sufficiently retired fo alow 8 : 
cresé- 


cure patients to appear as they should, plainly 
ed, enjoying their rainbles, without being _ 
to pablie gaze or observation. Since Gav’) ie : 
ience, for the last three years, has strengthened hi 
opinion, that the condition of the skin clea 
cates the character of many diseases, and the 
or inability of an invalid to bear the water tre a 
in its varied forms; also the necessity 0 ores 
the dry woollen blanket, or the wet sheet, to pre ’ 7 
evaporation ora sweat, when either may ne bis 
sary; and from the resulta which have ay os 
application of the treatment, he hesitates ne abe 
that the efectrie symptom of the skin indica fe 
tulity or power, and that an invalid whose agent . 
attended with this symptom, cannot be nce 
i : . Among the com- 
successfully treated with water os Jon os 
plaints which are here sucerssfully te 
palmory affection, liver complaints, Jann ws aoe, 
or chronie inflammation of the bowels, ten a 
pepsia, general debility, nervous and  Acage eee 
tions, inflainmatory or chronic rheamatis _ 
gia, sciatica, lame hubs, paralysis, fevers, : 
scrofulous and erysipelas humors. bi la ae 6 
All patients who visit this Ce conssiv® 
course of treatinent, should furnish am ane 
with three comfortables, three ellen Woreee 5 
linen and three cotton sheets, two piew et for fo- 
crash towels, some well worn linen to ’ heat? 
mentations, an old cloak or mantle, and 7 pay 
Terms for treatment and bearé ce rd foot 
week, fur those who occupy rooms on the ti 
—on the first and second floors, " ; 
payable weekly,—washing ¢xt'® ee ae 
from choice or necessity occupies & f° ‘aot 
the third floor, will pay $5,00 per wee Jjnvalids 
first and second floors, $3,50 per sa and O° 
who are so feeble as to need extra ater oses,) 
in their rooms, (except for swathing p" a ap exit 
procure their owa nurses and fuel, or Pp?) 


price. D. RUGGLES. 


f being examine’ 
ascertaining | 4 
particule? 





rly mdi- 
andt 
atmenh 
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Norruamprton, Ave. 1847. 

N. B.—The afflicted, desirous © 
in regard totheireomplaints, and of nu 
adaptedness of the water-cure rT oo 
case, shonid eall on Tuesdays and }r 





——— . plish- 
* This instrument may be obtained at the establis 
ment. oe 
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HE LIBER: 
AGENTS FOR TH®™ ssc, Mitt 


-H wpsumme.—Leonard 
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